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ABSTRACT 

Case studies of six public libraries that have 
adopted the concept of long range, community-based planninci were 
conducted to explore what actually happens in natural settings as 
public libraries implement long range planning, and to document the 
differences that exist among these settings in process, goals, 
implementation, participant perceptions, and outcomes. Located in 4 
midwestern states, each of these libraries has fewer than 25 full 
time equivalent employees and serves populations of between 10,000 
and 50,000 persons. Interviews with library directors, staff members, 
trustees, and community representatives who had served on planning 
committees were used to collect qualitative data, which were 
supplemented by statistical and other information provided by the 
libraries thems-^lves, local Chambers of Commerce, and the American 
Library Directory. Based on these data, a series of 18 tentative 
hypotheses were generated to suggest probable relationships among 
emergent factors. In addition to an overview of the study and the 
methodology employed, this report discusses the findings in terms of 
awareness of Public Library Association manuals, the origin of the 
library's decision, the planning committee, elements of the process, 
participant evaluations, planning outcomes, and emergent factors. The 
concluding chapter presents 25 hypotheses in clusters of 6 broad 
categories and discusses some of the areas in which further research 
is needed. A selected 102-item bibliography on public library 
planning and two appendixes containing the interview guidelines and 
profiles of the six libraries are included. (6 tables, 3 references) 
(MAB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In 1980, the Public Library Asso- 
ciation (PLA) introduced its first 
planning manual, A Planning Pro- 
cess for Public Libraries. Two years 
later a companion volume. Output 
Measures for Public Libraries ap- 
peared. 

Between 1980 and 1984, the tech- 
niques outlined in the manuals were 
disseminated to numerous public li- 
braries through the efforts of PLA, the 
American Libraiy Association (ALA), 
and many state and regional library 
organizations. In 1987, a new version 
of the planning manual. Planning and 
Role Setting for Public Libraries, and 
a second edition of the ou^ut measures 
manual were published under the 
collective title, the Public Library 
Development Program (PLDP).The 
adoption and implementation by 
smaller public libraries of the tech- 
niques promoted in these four plan- 
ning volumes are the focus of this 
study. 

Purpose of the Study 

The nation's nearly 9,000 public 
libraries comprise a group of diverse 
institutions serving communities with 
vastly different demographic, eco- 
nomic, and other characteristics. A 



1989 estimate of the percentage of 
small and medium-sized public li- 
braries that had adopted the idea of 
long range planning placed the figure 
at 56 percent Given the diversity that 
exists, even among libraries serving 
between 10,000 and 50,000 people, it 
is reasonable to expectthat differences 
in implementation and outcomes will 
be found among those libraries that 
have adopted PLA's planning pro- 
cess. 

The process is based on the asser- 
tion that the design of public library 
services must be planned within the 
context of local requirements and 
constraints, and ideally, should in- 
clude the active participation of local 
citizens. Evaluation of library services 
should also be based on locally de- 
rived measurements, rather than on 
adherence to national standards. 

Expectations are that, as a result of 
community-based planning, public 
library services will become more 
narrowly focused and tailored toward 
meeting limited, specific roles which 
will vary from community to com- 
munity. By concentrating their lim- 
ited resources on a small number of 
primary functions, public librarians 
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should be better able to respond to the 
challenges of a changing society. 

What is theoretically plausible, 
however, may not be what actually 
happens in the real world situation. 
The very diversity of public libraries, 
which the planning process is sup- 
posed to accommodate, may hinder 
universal adoption of the techniques. 
Situational differences on the local 
level may well influence the extent to 
which adequate planning skills can be 
acquired through the use of self-help 
manuals. Local factors may be im- 
portant determinants of whether the 
reconmiended level of participation 
in planning by trustees, citizens, and 
library employees can readily be in- 
corporated into the library's custom- 
aiy decision-making process. 

The aim of this research was to 
conduct field studies of selected pub- 
lic libraries that have adopted the 
concept of long range, conmiunity- 
based planning in order to: 

(1) discover what actually hap- 
pens in natural settings as public li- 
braries implement long range plan- 
ning, 

(2) document and describe differ- 
ences that exist among these settings 
in process, in goals, in implementa- 
tion, in participant perceptions, and in 
outcomes, 

(3) identify probable factors that 
may account for differences in local 



implementations of planning or in 
planning outcomes, and 

(4) generate a set of tentative hy- 
potheses about conditions that influ- 
ence the manner in which long range 
planning is adopted and implemented, 
and whether it is then continued as 
part of the libraiy's routine operation, 
or is used once or twice and then is 
discontinued. 

Study Methods 

The research was designed to 
identify specific factors on the local 
level that might influence the chosen 
approach to planning and the percep- 
tions about its value as a management 
tool. The case study method was 
chosen as particularly useful m seek- 
ing broad differences and similarities 
in local implementations of public 
library planning. This method was 
also deemed appropriate because it 
would allow the researchers to ex- 
plore the topic of planning from the 
perspectives of various participants. 

Interviews with library directors, 
staff members, trustees, and commu- 
nity representatives who had served 
on planning committees were used in 
collecting qualitative data. Interview 
data were supplemented by statistical 
and other information about the li- 
braries and their communities pro- 
vided by the libraries themselves, lo- 
cal Chambers of Commerce, and the 
American Library Directory, 
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In order to identify appropriate 
libraries to include in the study, tele- 
phone calls were made to public library 
development personnel in several state 
libraries in the midwestem United 
States. The names and addresses of 
public libraries serving between 
10,000 and 50,000 people that were 
known tohave developed along range 
plan between 1985 and 1989 were 
requested. In addition, data from an 
earlier study of the adoption of the 
Public Library Planning Process were 
used to identify possible study sites. 

Approval to conduct the field 
studies was obtained by telephone 
from the directors and trustees of six 
libraries, located in four midwestem 
states. FromMarchthroughJuly 1990, 
the researchers visited each library, 
interviewing between four and eight 
people at each site. The individuals 
we interviewed were selected by the 
library directors as representative of 
trustee, staff, and citizen participants 
in the library's planning process. 

The interviews were taped and later 
transcribed. Each participant was sent 
a copy of his or her interview tran- 
script and given the opportunity to 
add infomiation or clarify any state- 
ments. Transcripts were each ana- 
lyzed independently by two members 
of the research team. Analysis con- 
sisted of assigning each meaningful 
bit of information to one of nine broad 
catagories. The categories were de- 



rived from the interview questions. 
These dealt with the participant's re- 
lationship with the library, participa- 
tion in the planning process, percep- 
tion of how well the process func- 
tioned, and any opinions the partici- 
pant held about the benefits or draw- 
backs associated with long range 
planning in general or the library's 
long range planning endeavors in 
particular. 

Major Findings 

Six factors were identified as 
having an influence on the study li- 
braries' decisions to implement a long 
range planning process: 

1. a state requirement, 

2. a local problem, 

3. workshop attendance, 

4. the director's philosophy, 

5. adaptability of the process, and 

6. planning success stories 

The study suggests that ftx:t time 
use of the manuals, especially in a 
smaller library, is more effective with 
the help of an outside facilitator or 
consultant. Utilizing the services of a 
facilitator or consultant also emeiged 
as having a potential influence on 
participant assessments of how well 
the process worked. 

One of the variables identified in 
the study as being a probable predic- 
tor of participant evaluations of the 
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process was the continuous provi- 
sion to the staff of information about 
the puipose and goals of the planning 
process and the activities of the plan- 
ning committee. A related variable, 
which is also of probable importance 
in predicting how the process and its 
outcome are perceived by library 
staff, is the extent to which the staff is 
encouraged to provide input and 
feedback to the deliberations of the 
planning committee. 

Two additional factors, probably 
workmg *n combination with the 
communication and staff involve- 
ment variables, seemed to influence 
perceptions of the value of commu- 
nity-based planning in the study li- 
braries. These were: (1) the prior 
conviction on the part of the board 
and director that planning is a neces- 
saiy and worthwhile activity; and (2) 
the director's acceptance of the idea 
that people in the community should 
be consulted when planning the 
libraiy's services. 

It was suggested by the study that 
the director exerts a variety of both 
subtle and overt influences on every 
facet of the process. The director's 
influence begins with the initial deci- 
sion to adopt planning techniques and 
extends throughout dieir implemen- 
tation. Indications are that the director 
also acts to influence the outcomes of 
planning and the stafTs perceptions of 
the value of long range planning. 



One of the purposes of the study 
was to generate a series of tentative 
hypotheses that would suggest prob- 
able relationships among emeigent 
factors. Because the case study 
method was used to gather qualita- 
tive data, these relationships were not 
hypothesized in advance for testing 
during the study. Instead, they derive 
fh)m interpretations of the interview 
and other data gathered from the six 
study libraries and tentatively vali- 
dated through abbreviated field visits 
to three additional libraries. 

In order to develop the hypoth- 
eses, study data were examined in 
reference to the existing literature on 
the adoption and implementation of 
innovation. Major hypotheses that 
were generated from the case studies 
are listed below. These have been 
identified as potentially useful to fu- 
ture studies of the implementation of 
long range planning in smaller public 
libraries. 

Hvpothesis 1: 

In those states which mandate 
that public libraries have a long 
range plan and which offer in- 
formational planning work- 
shops, libraries serving between 
10,000 and 20,000 people wiU 
tend to concentrate on the 
product rather than the process 
involved in complying with the 
state requirement. 
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Hypothesis 2: 

Small public libxaries that en- 
counter difficulties with respect 
to such matters as operating 
funds, space, physical facilities, 
ortechnologywillbe more likely 
to implement long range plan- 
ning than will libraries that do 
not have a pressing local prob- 
lem. 

Hypothesis 3: 

The outcome of the planning 
pix>cess is related to the extent 
to which the reasons for under- 
taking the process are under- 
stood by the library board and 
director and are adequately 
conveyed to the planning com- 
mittee. 

Hypothesis 4: 

If the director believes that the 
community employs its librar- 
ians to use their professional 
judgments concerning the pro- 
vision of services, the library 
will f£nd to decide against using 
a phiiming process that stresses 
direct citizen participation. 

Hypothesis 5 : 

Smaller public libraries will 
decide to implement a planning 



process if it is perceived to be 
flexible enough to be adapted 
easily to the library's specific 
requirements and constraints. 

Hypothesis 6: 

The outcome of the planning 
process is related to the fit be- 
tween the composition of the 
planning committee and the 
library's reasons for planning. 

Hypothesis 7 : 

If the director perceives that 
planning is a management re- 
sponsibility, planning will tend 
to be conducted informally 
within the library by the direc- 
tor with limited staff involve- 
ment and without the imple- 
mentation of a specific long 
range planning process. 

HypQthgsis 8: 

The extent to which the library 
board ordirector guides the work 
of the committee will influence 
planning outcomes. 

Hypothesis 9: 

Libraries serving between 
10,000 and 20,000 people that 
have access to demographic and 
comparative data through re- 
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gional networking and state li- 
braiy consultants will opt for an 
intermediate to comprehensive 
level of effort with regard to 
data collection, while using a 
basic level of effort for most of 
the other elements in the process. 

Hypothesis 10 : 

Libraries serving over 35,000 
people will tend to use an inter- 
mediate to comprehensive level 
of effort in determining the na- 
ture of their planning commit- 
tees and the number and types 
of surveys conducted. 

Hypothesis 11 ! 

When citizen surveys are used, 
they will tend to be telephone 
surveys rather than written sur- 
veys. 

Hypothesis 12 : 

Libraries with staffs numbering 
at least ten F.T.E. will tend to 
use more of the elements of the 
planning process than will 
smaller libraries. 

Hypothesis 13 : 

Librarieswithat least ten F.T.E. 
employees will utilize staff re- 
ports or presentations to the 
planning conunittee as a means 



of data gathering and providing 
for staff input into the process. 

Hypothesis 14 : 

Communication widi staff dur- 
ing all phases of planning has a 
strong, direct relationship to the 
staff's acceptance of the goals 
and outcomes of the process. 



Hypothesis 15: 

There is a strong direct relation- 
ship between staff perceptions 
of the value of planning and 
their perceptions of their degree 
of ;:^articipation in planning ac- 
tivities. 

Hypothesis 16: 

The perception of the value of 
citizen participation in long 
range planning is a function of 
the individual's perception of 
his or her own level of partici- 
pation in the process. 

Hypothesis 17: 

Evaluations of the outcome of 
planning by participants in the 
planning process are related to 
their prior expectations of what 
the product of tlie process will 
be. 
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Hypothesis 18: 

Participant evaluation of the 
outcome of planning is a func- 
tion of the relationship of the 
participant to the library, the 
participant's perception of his 
or her own involvement in de- 
cision making during the pro- 
cess, and the extent to which 
planning goals and objectives 
were made clear to the partici- 
pant. 



X 

The interview data were analyzed 
and interpreted with findings from the 
general diffusion literature in mind in 
order to assess similarities. Results of 
the present study suggest that many 
of the factors identified in the general 
literature on diffusion and implemen- 
tation of innovation are found in situ- 
ations involving die local implemen- 
tation of the public library planning 
process. These include: integration, 
discussion, need, feedback, involve- 
ment, and adaptability. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Overview 

For many years managers of pub- 
lic libraries depended upon national 
standards as a justification for budget 
requests, as a means of library self- 
appraisal, as a basis for library devel- 
opment, and as a guide to the im- 
provement of services. The standards 
were periodically revised by the Pub- 
lic Libraiy Association (PLA) despite 
widespread acknowledgement that 
there were inherent weaknesses in 
minimal national institutional stan- 
dards. 

Then, in the mid-1970s, in an ef- 
fort to provide the diverse population 
of public libraries with a more appro- 
priate response to rapidly occurring 
social, economic, political, and tech- 
nological changes, PLA embaiked 
upon a radical shift in direction. In- 
stead of continuing to produce a single 
set of institution-oriented standards 
which would be valid for all public 
libraries, the new approach called for 
user-one ited, locally developed stan- 
dards which would be based on the 
identified needs of individual com- 
munities. 



After a number of years of devel- 
opment and field testing, PLA pro- 
duced a reconmiended planning pro- 
cess which it claimed could be used 
by any public library or public library 
system to set its own standards based 
on community-centered, long range 
planning and evaluation of services. 
The goal was to provide public librar- 
ians, not with "rules for sameness,*' 
but with the skills and tools that would 
help them assess community needs, 
set objectives and priorities, make 
sound decisions, and evaluate results. 
It was assumed that the ultimate out- 
come of disseminating the planning 
process would be the development of 
library administrators and trustees 
skilled in making locally appropriate 
decisions and in implementing cre- 
ative change. 

The PLA planning manual ap- 
peared in 1980 (Palmourand others). 
A companion volume (Zweizig and 
Rodger 1982) describing standard- 
ized procedures to be used by public 
libraries to measure what a library 
gives to its community (output) was 
published two years later. The outpui 
measures were designed to provide a 
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means of evaluating the library*s 
progress toward its long range objec- 
tives. 

Between 1980 and 1984, the 
planning and measurement tech- 
niques, as outlined in the two instruc- 
tion manuals, were disseminated to 
numerous public libraries of all sizes 
through the efforts of PLA, the 
AmericanLibrary Association (ALA), 
and many state and regional library 
organizations. Feedback from users 
of the manuals was obtained and, in 
1984, the Public Library Develop- 
ment Program (PLDP) was initiated. 
This effort by PLA evenmally re- 
sulted in the 1987 publication of a 
new version of the planning process 
manual (McClure and others) and a 
revision of the measurement manual 
(Van House and others). Because 
these four volumes comprise the 
managerial innovation which is the 
focus of this smdy, a brief description 
of the manuals is presented here. 

The First Editions 

A Planning Process for Public Li- 
braries (Palmour and others 1980) 
consists of three sections: "Preparing 
to Plan," "The Planning Process," and 
"Collecting and Using Data." The 
section devoted to preparing to plan 
includes a chapter on the composition 
and role of the planning committee, a 
chapter that discusses how to tailor 
the process to the library, and one that 



briefly describes the kind and sources 
of information useful in planning. 

With regard to the planning com- 
mittee, the manual recommends that 
the library: 

plan in conjunction with its com- 
munity. It is not the library that is 
developing the plan, but a planning 
committee, which includes repre- 
sentation not only from the litouy 
but also from the community in 
general and the library*s govern- 
ing body (where such exists). It is 
not the library that is making deci- 
sions about what it will do for its 
community so much as the com- 
munity which is deciding what it 
wants its library to be. This shift in 
the locus of power from the library 
to the community is critical if the 
library is to serve its entire com- 
munity and not just a small seg- 
ment of the population that has 
traditionally used libraries (p.7). 



Planning information is described 
in terms of both primary and second- 
aiy data. "Primary data come directly 
from mdividuals, library users and 
othermembers of the community, and 
are usually collected by means of a 
survey. Secondary data have aheady 
been collected and recorded else- 
where, as in published sources like 
the census and unpublished sources 
like local planning department files. 
A third kind of information, which 
may be either primary or secondary, 
is library statistics" (p. 28). 
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The second section of the manual 
is titled/The Planning Process.** It is 
composed of chapters that parallel 
the phases in the planning process: 
"Community Library Needs/' "Cur- 
rent Library Services and Resources," 
'The role of the Library in the Com- 
munity," "Goals, Objectives, and 
Priorities," "Strategies for Change," 
and "Implementation and Second 
Cycle." This part of the manual pre- 
sents each of the planning steps in 
terms of the kinds of information that 
should be collected and the several 
uses for the information. 

The third section of the manual is 
comprised of a lengthy, detailed de- 
scription of data collection methods. 
It includes examples of statistics and 
p«;if ormance measures, and examples 
of survey questions. Appendices in- 
clude examples of gods and objec- 
tives, sample forms and maps for 
compiling a community profile, and 
sample tables for presenting library 
services data. 

The 1982 edition of Output Mea- 
sures for Public Libraries presents 
instructions and procedures for col- 
lecting and reporting twelve basic 
output measures: circulation per 
capita, in-library materials use per 
capita, library visits per capita, pro- 
gram attendance per capita, reference 
transactions per capita, reference fill 
rate, title fill rate, subject and author 
fill rate, borrowers* fill rate, registra- 



tion as a percentage of population, 
turnover rate, and document delivery. 

In addition. Output Measures rec- 
ommends a second level of measures 
for those libraries needing more than 
the basic level. These level n mea- 
sures involve alternative analyses of 
collected data or more elaborate data 
collection. For example, instead of 
using a single measure to describe die 
library's total circulation per capita, 
the library is ui^ged to look at per 
capita circulation figures for specific 
user groups, or for different classes of 
materials. 

Public Library Development Program 

In the Summer 1 987 issue of Public 
Libraries, Carolyn Anthony charac- 
terized the Public Library Oevelop- 
ment Program as providing "Options 
and Opportunities**: 

Four years in the making, the pro- 
gram describes a process of planning 
and review that can lead to continu- 
ous development Planning, role set- 
ting, measurement, and a national 
public libraiy data service comprise 
the program. Two con^nents are 
presented in Planning and Role Set- 
ting for Public Libraries: A Manual 
of Options and Procedures, a new 
publication that outlines a fnsh 
approach to the planning process. 
Output Measures for Public Librar- 
ies, second edition, bears a close re- 
semblance to its predec«;ssor, but in- 
cludes substantial new sections on 
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measurement, data collection, and 
analysis as well as inteipretadon and 
use of measurement results.... In- 
tended to be useful in the public li- 
bi^ with at least one professional, 
FLDP aims to guide the library and 
community in tnaldng choices among 
options and q)portunities. A chapter 
of the new planning manual is de- 
voted to selectinglibnuy serviceroles. 
(p. 55) 

Planning and Role Setting for 
Public Libraries (McClurc and others 
1987) is organized into eight chap- 
ters. As in the first manual, each 
chapter corresponds to a particular 
phase in the process. In this edition, 
however, the phases are identified in 
simpler, more understandable terms: 
"Planning to Plan," "Looking 
Around," "Developing Roles and 
Mission," "Writing Goals and Objec- 
tives," "Wdng Action," "Writing the 
Planning Document," and "Review- 
ing Results." 

For each phase, the manual offers 
the planners a choice among three 
levels of effort (basic, moderate, 
extensive) and indicates the differ- 
ences in committment of people, re- 
sources, etc., depending on the level 
selected. Hence, the appropriate sub- 
title: "A Manual of Options and Pro- 
cedures." 

The manual illustrates each phase 
in the process with examples of such 
elements as data needed to plan and 
where to find it, budget documents. 
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and flow charts. As each phase is 
defined, the necessity for it is ex- 
plained. The manual includes numer- 
ous work forms (planning budget, 
planning chart, options for planning, 
role setting, writing the mission state- 
ment, ranking objectives , and so forth) . 
Also included are sources for addi- 
tional information at the end of each 
chapter, a glossary of output mea- 
sures taken from the companion vol- 
ume. Output Measures for Public Li- 
braries, second edition (Van House 
and others 1987), and an index. 

The Public Library Development 
Program is envisioned as an ongoing 
program devoted to the development 
and dissemination of tools and activi- 
ties that will help public librarians in 
the areas of planning, measurement, 
and evaluation of services. One of 
PLA's goals with regard to the PLDP 
is to involve as many librarians and 
trustees as possible in community- 
based long range planning for their 
specific institutions in order to im- 
prove the overall level and quality of 
public library service nationwide. 

It should be mentioned that an- 
other PLA manual exists, which has 
not been widely disseminated to local 
libraries. ThisisthePLDPManwa//or 
Trainers (ODonnell 1988). None of 
the individuals we interviewed had 
heard of the trainers' manual. As the 
title implies, it is designed to serve as 
a guide for people "with training re- 
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sponsibilities for the planning, mea- 
surement, and evaluation components 
of the Public Library Development 
Plan." The manual presents the plan- 
ning material in a clear and succinct 
way, providing suggested meeting 
agendas, forms, and activities. A de- 
tailed chart, "Planner's Guide to 
TYaining Materials," presents a matrix 
of methods, techniques, and potential 
responses by participants, andpossible 
drawbacks to the use of specific tech- 
niques. 

Although obviously intended for 
use by workshop presenters at the 
state and national level, the manual 
might also be valuable to first time 
implementers of the planning and role 
setting process in that it would alert 
them in advance to potential problem 
areas. Because none of those we in- 
terviewed were aware of the trainers' 
manual, it will not be included in the 
study report 

Problem Statement 

The nation's nearly 9,000 public 
libraries comprise a group of diverse 
institutions serving c -immunities with 
vasdy different demographic, eco- 
nomic, and other characteristics. A 
1989 study (Pungitore, Wilkerson, and 
Yoon) estimated that some 56 percent 
of the population of small and me- 
dium-sized public libraries (those 
serving 50,000 people or less) had at 
that time adopted and implemented 



the idea of long range planning. 
Given the diversity that exists among 
public libraries, it is not unreasonable 
to expect that differences in imple- 
mentation and outcomes will be found 
among those libraries which have de- 
cided to adopt PLA*s plazuiing pro- 
cess. The usefulness of the planning 
process as a means of improving com- 
munity library service must be as- 
sessed not merely in terms of the 
characteristics of die technique itself, 
but must be viewed within the context 
of its various local implementations. 

The rationale behind the Public 
Library Association's attempt to de- 
velop and diffuse planning and mea- 
surement techniques among public 
librarians is based on several assump- 
tions: (1) that rapid social and techno- 
logical change will continue to char- 
acterize the external enviroimient 
within which public libraries operate; 

(2) that the ability of a public library 
to respond creatively and appropri- 
ately to societal change is heavily 
dependent upon the problem solving 
and decision making skills of the 
library's administration and tmstees; 

(3) that such skills can successfully be 
transferred through self-help manuals; 

(4) that communities are sufficiently 
diverse culturally and economically 
so as to limit the effectiveness of na- 
tionally prescribed standards and 
guidelines; and (5) that the design of 
educational and recreational services 
and information delivery systems by 



public librariesmustbeplanned within 
the context of local requirements and 
local constraints and, ideally, should 
include the active participation of lo- 
cal citizens. 

PLA, state libraiy agencies and 
associations, and the opinion leaders 
within the profession who have en- 
dorsed conununity-based long range 
planning have collectively begun to 
set a new direction for the develop- 
ment of public libraries nationwide. 
Expectations are that in the future 
public library services will be nar- 
rowly focused and tailored toward 
meeting limited, specific roles which 
will vary from community to commu- 
nity. By moving public libraries into 
the direction of "diversity by design" 
it is theorized that they will be better 
able to respond to the challenges of 
today's leaming and information so- 
ciety. 

What is theoretically plausible, 
however, may not be what actually 
happens in the real world situation. 
The very diversity of public libraries, 
which adoption of the planning and 
role setting process is supposed to 
accommodate, is as yet an unknown 
factor. It may well influence whether 
adequate planning skills can be ac- 
quired through the use of self-help 
manuals; and whether planning tech- 
niques that recommend heavy in- 
volvement by trustees, citizens, and 
library employees can be initiated and 



continued as part of the library 's regu- 
lar operations. Ari important question 
is why an innovation such as long 
range planning (promising an out- 
come for which there is an acknowl- 
edged need and for which there is no 
preferable alternative) continues or 
does not continue beyond an initial 
period of adoption and implementa- 
tion. 

The aim of this research was to 
conduct field studies of selected pub- 
lic libraries that adopted the concept 
of community-based, long range 
planning in order to: 

(1 ) discover what actually hap- 
pens in natural settings as pub- 
lic libraries implement long 
range planning; 

(2) document and describe dif- 
ferences that exist among these 
settings (in process, in goals, in 
implementation, in paiticipant 
perceptions, and in outcomes); 

(3) identify probable factors 
that may account for differences 
in local implementations of 
planning or in planning out- 
comes; and 

(4) generate a set of tentative 
hypotheses about conditions that 
influence the manner in which 
the innovrtion is adopted and 
implemented, and whether it is 
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then incorporated into the 
library's operational routine 
(that is, whether the innovation 
continues to be used or is even- 
tually discontinued). 

The study was exploratory in na- 
ture. By looking at conununity-based 
planning within differing local con- 
texts, the researchers hoped to dis- 
cover insights that might help public 
libraiy decision makers better under- 
stand the dynamics of this particular 
innovation (community-based, long 
range planning): how it functions in 
different settings, why it functions the 
way it does, its characteristics, and its 
outcomes with regard to changes in 
services, or in staff, tmstee or user 
perceptioa<( of the library. This under- 
standing should be useful to library 
directors and tmstees contemplating 
adoption or adaptation of the process 
for their particular situations. 

Related Literature 

l^ithin the vast body of interdis- 
ciplinaiy research and theory related 
to organizational change, there are a 
number of studies that attempt to ex- 
plain the process of diffusion and 
adoption of organizational innova- 
tions. That portion of the diffusion 
literature that deals with an 
organization's readiness to adopt an 
innovation and with the "durability" 
of innovations provides the frame- 
work for the present study. 



An innovation is broadly defmed 
as any idea, practice, or object which 
seems to be new to the individual or 
organization adopting it. The length 
of time that the idea may have been 
known to others is irrelevant so long 
as it is perceived as "new" by the 
potential adopter (Rogers and Shoe- 
maker 1971, p. 19). Decisions about 
whether to adopt an innovation are 
not instantaneous, but are made after 
the organization has gone thcough a 
series of steps or phases over time. 
These phases are often described as 
constituting the "adoption process." 
Rogers (1983) theorized a five stage 
process: awareness, interest, evalua- 
tion, trial, and adoption. At the aware- 
ness stage, the potential adopter is 
aware of the existence of the innova- 
tion, but possesses little or no infor- 
mation about it. 

During the second stage, there is 
interest in the innovation and further 
information about it is sought An 
evaluation period then occurs during 
which the value and utility of the 
innovation are assessed. This stage 
results in a conscious decision either 
to try the innovation or to reject its 
use. Ifthe decision favors the innova- 
tion, it may be implemented on a trial 
basis, or possibly on a small scale. 

The fmal stage consists of full- 
scale adoption in which the decision 
is made to use the innovation on a 
continuous basis. Alternative deci- 
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sions could also occur during this 
stage: to reject full implementation of 
the innovation after the trial period; or 
to implement the innovation, but at 
some future time to discontinue its 
use. This altemati /e model of the 
adoption process adds a sixth phase — 
the decision to continue or discon- 
tinue the innovation. The continued 
use of the innovation until it becomes 
routine and is no longer considered 
"new" characterizes its "durability " 
that is, its ability to survive within the 
organization. 

In discussing planned or deliber- 
ate change, Lippitt and others (1958) 
noted that "many an innovation 
brought in with great fanfare is su- 
perficially accepted, and months or 
years later, things have drifted back to 
the way they were before." Among 
the reasons suggested for the durabil- 
ity or lack of durability of an innova- 
tion are several that relate to charac- 
teristics of the innovation itself. Other 
explanations focus on the nature of 
the organization and on the process 
used to implement the innovation. 

Glaser (1981, p.l70) identified a 
number of the variables from the lit- 
erature that are believed to be related 
to the durability of an innovation: 

(n Integration . Innovations that 
conveniently fit into the oper- 
ating procedures of the organi- 



zation, without creating radical 
changes in procedures, are more 
likely to survive. 

(2) Discussion . An organiza- 
tion that encourages open dis- 
cussion of problems or side ef- 
fects of the innovation enhances 
its durability. 

(3) Need . Innovations that staff 
perceive as needed and of value 
are likelier to survive. 

(4) Feedback . Continuous and 
explicit feedback given to staff 
about their progress and suc- 
cesses in implementing the in- 
novation facilitates its durabil- 
ity. 

(5) Involvement. Long term 
survival of the innovation is 
more likely if staff are involved 
in participative decision mak- 
ing about adoption and imple- 
mentation of die innovation. 

(6) Reward . Continuing posi- 
tive reinforcement or rewards 
to staff for using the innovation 
facilitates durability. 

(7^ Adaptabiltv. The capabiUty 
of the innovation to be adapted 
or modified in response to 
changing circumstances helps 
the innovation to endure. 
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Another set of factors, thought to 
be related to the readiness of an orga- 
nization to adopt a given innovation 
in the first place and to the particular 
implementation process used, may 
also be related to durability (Davis 
and Salasin 1975). These include the 
following: 

(1 ) ability of the oiganization to 
cany out the innovation with 
regard to staff, funds, facilities, 
and so forth; 

(2) values inherent in the inno- 
vation as they relate to the po- 
tential adopter's values; 

(3) adequacy of information 
about the innovation and what is 
required for its implementation; 

(4) existing circumstances that 
might be favorable or unfavor- 
able to the innovation; 

(5) timing of the adoption and 
implementation; 

(6) commitment to or champi- 
onship of the innovation by de- 
cision makers; 

(7) resistance that may exist o. 
the oiganizational or individual 
level; and 

(8) net balance between benefits 
as perceived by stakeholders in 
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the innovation and any undesir- 
able side effects or risks that 
may be involved. 

The extent to which an innovation 
is integrated into an oiganization's 
operation has also been found to be 
related to factors such as whether the 
innovation (l)did whatitpuiported 
to do, (2) could be implemented in 
stages, (3) was reversible, (4) resulted 
in an improvement in the operation, 
and (5) provided a cost savings 
(Lambright and Carroll 1977). 

A final combination of organiza- 
tional variables that has been found to 
be associated with the durability of an 
innovation includes a strong, locally 
based coalition of involved individu- 
als or groups and a committed leader 
who typically creates such coalitions 
and holds them together throughout 
the stages of the adoption process 
(Lambright and Carroll 1977). 

There are obvious similarities 
among these several lists of influenc- 
ing factors which would have enabled 
the researchers to compress the lists 
into a smaller number of variables 
and to hypothesize about relationships 
among the variables. However, in 
addition to the question of the durabil- 
ity of the innovation, we were inter- 
ested in how implementation deci- 
sions were made and in participant 
perceptions of the outcomes of long 
range planning. 
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We especially wanted the research 
to benefit from the rich descriptions 
that are possible when qualitative data 
are collected. For that reason, we 
determined that the case study method 



was more appropriate than a quanti- 
tative methodology for our purposes. 
The following chapter discusses this 
methodology and describes how it 
was utilized in the study. 
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METHODOLOGY 



Hie purpose of the study was to 
examine ways in which long range 
planning is being implemented in 
smaller and medium-sized public li- 
braries. The study population was 
deflned as public libraries in the 
midwest with fewer than 25 fiiU-tinie 
equivalent employees, and with a ser- 
vice population of between 10,000 
and 50,000. Study objectives in- 
cluded the following: 

(1) to discover what happens in 
natural settings as public librar- 
ians implement a long range 
plaiming process; 

(2) to document and describe the 
differences that exist among 
these settings in process, goals, 
implementation, participant per- 
ceptions, and outcomes; 

(3) to identify probable factors to 
account for differences in local 
implementations of planning or 
planning outcomes; and 

(4) to generate a set of tentative 
hypotheses conceming (a) con- 
ditions that influence the manner 



in which the innovation is initi- 
ated and implemented, and (b) 
conditions that influence whether 
the innovation is then incorpo- 
rated into the library's operational 
routine and continues to be used 
or whether it is discontinued. 



It was assumed that public librar- 
ians would modify the Public Library 
Association's suggested planning 
process to fit their own situations. 
Therefore, we were primarily inter- 
ested in exploring broad differences 
and similarities in approaches to plan- 
ning and in perceptions of its value as 
a management tool. 

In-person interviews with library 
directors, staff members, trustees, and 
community representatives who had 
served on planning committees were 
used in collecting qualitative data. 
Interview data were supplemented by 
statistical and printed information 
about the libraries and their commu- 
nities that was provided by the librar- 
ies themselves, local Chambers of 
Commerce, and the American Li- 
brary Directory (1990). 
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Qualitative Nature of the Study 

Case studies have proven useful in 
the development of a number of fields: 
anthropology, psychology, sociology, 
management, social woik, and edu- 
cation, for example. In discussing the 
use of qualitative research in educa- 
tion, Merriam (1988, p. 3) maintains 
that "research focused on discoveiy, 
insight, and understanding from the 
perspectives of those being studied 
offers the greatest promise of making 
significant contributions to the 
knowledge base and practice... most 
case studies in education are qualita- 
tiveandhypothesis-generating, rather 
than quantitative and hypothesis-test- 
ing, studies." 

Merriam further suggests that the 
qualitative case study is often the best 
methodology for dealing with critical 
problems that emerge from practice, 
particularly when an understanding is 
sought in order to improve the prac- 
tice. The authors of this present study 
have taken the position that an under- 
standing of the factors that contribute 
to the successful implementation of 
long range planning is necessary in 
order to aid librarians in better ac- 
complishing this essential manage- 
ment function. 

The defining characteristics of 
qualitative case studies have been 
variously described in the literature. 
According to Lincoln and Guba 
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(1985), major characteristics include 
"thick" description, a conversation- 
style format grounded in the situation, 
and results that illuminate meaning 
and build on tacit knowledge. 

Hoaglin and others (1982) suggest 
that case studies are characterized by 
specificity and descriptions of key 
issues, parties, and motives. Case 
studies can result in suggested solu- 
tions that can then be applied to 
remedy practice. 

If we consolidate the definitions of 
case studies given in the literature, 
they can be said to (1) focus on a 
particular situation, event, or phe- 
nomenon, (2) provide a "thick" de- 
scription of the phenomenon, (3) ex- 
tend the reader's understanding of the 
phenome^.on, and (4) rely on induc- 
tive, rather than deductive reasoning. 
A thick description is a complete, 
literal description of the phenom- 
enon, including an interpretation of 
the meaning and the complexities of 
the situation. 

Results of a case study are pre- 
sented qualitatively, using words and 
quotations derived from a variety of 
sources; they explore reasons and 
background; they summarize and 
evaluate what happened and why. 
"Generalizations, concepts, or hy- 
potheses emerge from an examina- 
tion of data-data grounded in the con- 
text itself.... Discoveiy of new rela- 
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tionships, concepts, and understand- 
ings, rather than verification of prede- 
termined hypotheses, characterize 
qualitative case studies." (Merriam 
1988, p. 13) 

We chose this method of data col- 
lection nnd analysis because we were 
interested in gaining insights into the 
processes and dynamics involved 
when long range planning is put into 
practice in smaller public libraries. 
We were concemed with questions of 
"how" and "why," rather than "what" 
and"howmany"(Yin 1989). The case 
study method allowed us to use obser- 
vation and systematic interviewing of 
multiple sources in addition to docu- 
mentaiy evidence in order to describe 
and interpret what had occurred in 
specific libraries that had implemented 
long range planning. 

Libraries in the Study 

In order to identify appropriate 
libraries to include in the study, tele- 
phone calls were mude to public li- 
brary development personnel in sev- 
eral state libraries in the midwestem 
United States. We requested the names 
and addresses of public libraries 
(serving between 10,000 and 50,000 
people) that were known to have de- 
veloped a long range plan between 
1985andl989. In addition, data from 
an earlier study of the adoption of the 
Public Library Planning Process 
(Pungitore, Wilkerson, and Yoon 
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1989) were used to identify other 
possible study sites. 

The directors of eight of the six- 
teen libraries thatemeiged as possible 
field study sites were contacted by 
telephone. Three declined to partici- 
pate. Two of these felt that the study 
would takt up too much of the 
libraiy*s time, while the third was 
doubtful that the board of tmstees 
would grant the necessary approval 
for the study. Five library directors 
agreed to approach their boards of 
trustees with the researchers' request. 
All five requests were subsequently 
approved. A sixth libraiy, which also 
agreed to participate, was selected 
because a brief mention of its long 
range plan that appeared in the profes- 
sional literature caught the interest of 
the research team. 

In order to maintain a guarantee of 
anonymity, the participating libraries 
will not be identified by name or loca- 
tion anywhere in this report; however, 
the appendix conta'*^s brief factual 
summaries that describe the general 
characteristics of each library. The 
six libraries comprising the study rep- 
resent four states. One of the states 
requires its public libraries to produce 
a long range plan, two promote and 
encourage long range planning with- 
out mandating it, while the fourth (at 
the time of the study) had not ad- 
dressed the planning issue in a defini- 
tive way. In one of the states not 
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mandating a long range plan, the state 
library association has taken a leader- 
ship role in developing standards that 
address planning and that recommend 
annual revision of long range plans. 

Library Characteristics 

Two of the libraries in the sample 
are city libraries (Library G and Li- 
brary I). Library C is a school district 
library. Libraries A and B serve as 
city-contractual district libraries. In 
these cases, the libraiy boards negoti- 
ate contractual arrangements with 
specific outlying districts. City library 
support is thus supplemented by 
funding from the districts. In retum, 
district residents receive full library 
services.The sixth library (Library H) 
is a county district library. As such, it 
serves a laige area of the county. 
However, there are several other pub- 
lic libraries within the county that 
serve and are funded by small indi- 
vidual localities (which are consid- 
ered to be outside the county library 
district). Interestingly, district 
boundaries do not appear to restrict 
citizenuse of this particular library. It 
is located in a state which provides a 
significant amount of state funding to 
local libraries. As a consequence, any 
state resident may obtain a county 
district libraiy card free of charge. 

In terms of size, two of the librar- 
ies (C and I) serve populations of 
slighdy under 15,0(X). Libraries G and 
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H serve over 42,000 people, and Li- 
braries A and B serve populations of 
33,000 and 22,000 respectively. A 
more revealing size indicator is an- 
nual income. As expected, the two 
libraries serving the most people also 
hadthelaigest annual incomes. There 
was a difference between them of 
fewer than 300 people served, and a 
difference of $140,000 in income. 
The library that served the smallest 
population had the fourth laigest an- 
nual income ($559,172). In terms of 
per capita support, this library ranked 
the highest at $42.04 per capita (see 
Table 1 on page 15). 

The libraries serving the laigest 
and the smallest populations in the 
sample were located in what are gen- 
erally tenned "more affluent" com- 
munities. Despite the disparity be- 
tween sizes of population served, 
these two libraries were the most 
comparable with regard to the aes- 
thetic appeal of the physical facilities, 
including the buildings themselves 
and the surrounding landscapes. 

Data Collection Methods 

The director of each library was 
asked to arrange interviews for the 
researchers with one or more staff 
members, tmstees, and community 
representatives who participated in 
the planning process. Including the 
director, between four and eight 
people from each library were inter- 



Table 1. Comparison of Libraries in the Study 



LIBRARY 
(TYPE) 


POPULA- 
TION 


INCOME 
(1989-90) 


PER CAPITA 
INCOME 


STAFF 
SIZE 


Libraiy A 

(City- 

Contractual 

District 

Library) 


32.795 


$591,139 


$18.03 


21 (8 prof.) 


Library B 

(Qty- 

Contractual 

District 

Library) 


22.000 


$240,298 


$10.92 


6 (3 prof.) 


Library C 
(School 
District 
Library) 


13.300 


$559,172 


$42.02 


16 (2 prof.) 


Library G 

(City 

Library) 


42.500 


$903,000 


$20.71 


17 (6 prof.) 


Library H 

(County 

District 


42.751 


$762,395 


$17.83 


19 (4 prof.) 


Library I 

(City 

Libraiy) 


14.149 


$328,200 


$23.20 


9 (4 prof.) 



viewed by the three member research 
team. Each field visit lasted from one 
and one-half to two days. Interviews 
with libraiy directors averaged ap- 
proximately two hours. Those with 
other participants lasted between 45 
minutes and an hour. A total of 35 
interviews were conducted from 
March through July, 1990. 

Several broad questions were de- 
veloped for use as guidelines in con- 
ducting the interviews. These dealt 
with the participant's relationship with 
the libraiy, participation in the plan- 
ning process, perception of how well 
the process functioned, and any opin- 
ions the paiticipant held about the 
benefits or drawbacks associated with 
long range planning in general or the 
library's long range planning en- 
deavors in particular. A copy of the 
interview guidelines is included in 
Appendix A. 

In many cases, the participants 
were eager to discuss their library's 
planning efforts, requiring minimal 
probing from the interviewers. An 
initial concern that participants might 
be reluctant to speak frankly proved 
to be unfounded. While providing 
critiques of the processes that were 
used, directors openly discussed the 
nature of their relationships with their 
trustees, tmstees pointed to strengths 
and weaknesses of their library man- 
agers, and staff members commented 
freely on theeffects of their directors' 



management styles. These and other 
potentially important factors, such as 
the influence of organizational struc- 
ture and of local politics on library 
plaiming, were not pre-selected for 
study, but emerged clearly from the 
interviews. 

Internal Validity and Consistency 

The study's use of multiple sites 
and cross case analysis was predi- 
cated on the assumption that not only 
would there be local conditions and 
factors unique to each site, but there 
would also be "generic" factors. That 
is, certain common aspects of imple- 
menting a long range planning pro- 
cess would occur despite variations 
in the local sittiation. The study at- 
tempted to identify these broad simi- 
larities as well as any situational dif- 
ferences. The purpose was not to 
suggest generalizability of the find- 
ings. We obviously cannot generalize 
from six non-randomized, qualitative 
case studies. However, in identifying 
recurrent factors, a working hypoth- 
esis can be developed of the common- 
alities present in local implementa- 
tions of planning. 

Readers of the report who arc en- 
gaged in long range planning, or who 
are contemplating adoption of the 
Public Libraiy Association's planning 
process, should be able to determine 
the extent to which factors identified 
in the study may apply to their local 
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situations. Merriam (1988, p. 177) 
suggests that "reader or user 
generalizability/* where the applica- 
bility of one case to another is deter- 
mined by the consumer, is a method 
of viewing external validity that is 
particularly suited to case study re- 
search. 

As a means of verifying the exist- 
ence of certain common patterns that 
we saw emerging as we analyzed the 
case studies, abbreviated Held visits 
to three additional libraries located in 
a single state (Library D, Library E, 
andLibrary F) were conducted. Table 
2 on page 18 presents the general 
characteristics of the three non-study 
or "holdout" libraries. At one of these 
libraries, only the library director was 
interviewed. At the other two sites, 
the director and another staff member 
were interviewed jointly. 

With respect to the size of the 
population served, two of the librar- 
ies were somewhat laiger than the 
libraries in the study and each had 
considerably laiger incomes. They 
were least comparable in terms of 
staff size, which in both cases was 
greater than the 25 FTE limit estab- 
lished for the study. However, we 
tliought it would be v?iuable to com- 
pare the results of our study with 
implementations of the planning pro- 
cess in slightly laiger libraries. The 
third library met the staff size criteria 
and was similar to the study libraries. 
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These field visits utilized the same 
interview guidelines as were applied 
in the study itself. It was the opinion 
of the researchers that, should similar 
broad trends appear in the data from 
these additional sites, added support 
for the categories generated in the 
study, and for the external validity of 
the study, would be provided. 

All interviews were taped and later 
transcribed. Information that might 
identify the library, the name of the 
participant, or the community in which 
the library was located was deleted 
from the transcriptions. Member 
checks (taking the data and interpre- 
tations back to the people from whom 
they were derived and asking whether 
the interpretations make sense) is rec- 
ommended by Lincoln and Cuba 
(1 985) as a means of increasing valid- 
ity. This study did not use member 
checks in the strict sense of the term 
since participants were not given in- 
terpretations to review; however, each 
participant was sent a transcript of his 
or her interview and given the oppor- 
tunity to change or clarify any infor- 
mation prior to its use in the written 
repoit This provided a check on the 
validity of the data, if not the interpre- 
tations. As transcription data were 
analyzed, the tapes were erased. 

Data Analysis 

Each transcript was analyzed in- 
dependently by two members of the 
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research team. Analysis consisted of 
assigning each meaningful bit of in- 
fomiation to one of nine broad cat- 
egories: 

1. PLA Planning Manuals 

2. Origin of the Library's Decision 
to Plan 

3. Paiticipants in the Library's 
Planning Process 



4. Elements of the Library's 
Planning Process 

5. Participant Evaluations of 
the Process 

6. Utilization and Outcomes 
of Planning 

7. Library Information 

8. Community Momiation 

9. Unexpected, Revealing, or 
'Telling" Comments 



Table 2. Characteristics of Non-Study (Holdout) Libraries 



I Tun A1>V 

LilSKAKl 

(TYPE) 


PnPf TT A. 

TION 


INCOME 
(1989-90) 


PER CAPITA 
INCOME 


STAFF 
SIZE 


LitoaiyD 
(Multi-aty 
District 
Libraiy) 


69.078 


$2,066,686 


$29.29 


49 (17 prof.) 


Library E 
(Village- 
Township 
District 
Library) 


15,969 


$ 437.334 


$27.39 


9 (3 prof.) 


Library F 
(School 
District 
Library) 


58.253 


$2. 152.587 


$36.95 


35 (14 prof,) 
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Methodolog y 

A two-Step process was used to 
verify the assignme*it of data into the 
categories: (1) the two researchers 
compared their analyses, negotiating 
any differences; and (2) a third re- 
searcher, who did not take part in the 
interviewing, conducted a separate 
independent analysis. This was then 
compared and reconciled with the re- 
sults of the negotiated analysis. 

Once category assignments were 
agreed upon, each discrete piece of 
information, with its accompanying 
category heading, was transferred to a 
card. Two researchers, working inde- 
pendently, then conducted a further 
analysis ofthe cards, determining sub- 
categories (and in some cases assign- 
ing new categories). A final round of 
negotiations produced 16 factors. 
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The following chapter presents the 
results of the data analysis. It is or- 
ganized according to the first six cat- 
egories which we have termed: 
Awareness of the PLA Manuals, Ori- 
gin of the Library's Decision, The 
Planning Committee, Elements ofthe 
Process, Participant Evaluations, and 
Planning Outcomes. 

Within each category, each library 
is discussed separately. Findings, in- 
cluding emeigent factors, relative to 
the category are summarized and the 
situations existmg in the non-study 
libraries (D, E, and F) are then dis- 
cussed within the context of the study 
fmdings. The chapter concludes with 
an overall assessment of the factors 
identified in the study as having a 
probable influence on planning. 
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CHAPTER 3 



FINDINGS 



The primaiy criterion for selection 
of libraries was the initiation of a long 
range planning process by the libraiy 
within the previous five years. The 
assumption was that those libraries 
completing their plan prior to the 
publication of the Public Library 
Development Program manuals 'ji 
1987 would have used the 1980 PLA 
planning process (or some variation 
of it). The specific use of PLA's 
manuals was not, however, a condition 
to libraiy selection. 

Each participant in the interviews 
had his or her own perspective con- 
cerning the planning process used by 
the libraiy. These differing viewpoints 
are readily apparent through the 
participant's words. A number of 
quotes have been included as an ac- 
companiment to the discussion of the 
planning experiences. When partici- 
pants are quoted directly, they are 
identified by their relationship to the 
library or the role they played in the 
planning process. Table 3 on page 22 
provides a list by title or role of those 
who were interviewed at each library. 

This chapter addresses the broad 
categories explored in the study: 

(1) awareness of the PLA manuals, 

(2) origin of the libraiy's decision to 



plan, (3) composition of the planning 
committee, (4) specifics of the pro- 
cess used by the libraiy, (5) partici- 
pant evaluations of the process, and 
(6) outcomes of planning. Each of the 
categories is discussed initially with 
reference to Libraries A, B, C, G, H, 
andL 

Findings for Libraries D, E, and F 
are then compared with those of the 
smdy hbraries. As explained in the 
previous chapter, only one or two in- 
dividuals were interviewed in these 
three extra libraries. Their purpose 
was to serve as verification of the 
factors that emeiged from the study. 

Awareness of the PLA Manuals 

In order to determine whether 
planning committee participants were 
aware of the manuals, the research 
team brought copies and asked 
whether any of the manuals looked 
familiar or had been used in the pro- 
cess. Data initially assigned to this 
category was subdivided into: (1) 
knowledge of specific editions of the 
manuals,(2) use of specific manuals, 
and (3) participant opinions of the 
manuals. Sevend participants, seeing 
the manuals for the first time,provided 
spontaneous reactions. 
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Table 3. Participants in the Interviews 



PARTICIPANT • 


LIBRARY 


A 


B 


c 


G 


H 


I 


Director 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Assistant Director 






X 




X 


X 


Reference/Adult 
Services Librarian 


X 


X 




X 






Cataloger/Tech. 
Services Head 


X 


X 










Childrens Librarian/ 
Child. Room Clerk 


X 


X 


X 








Community Services/ 
Comm. Relations Coord. 


X 








X 




Circulation H ead/ 
Volunteer Coord. 




X 


X 






X 


Bookmobile Head 










X 




Library Trustee ** 


1 


3 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Citizen/ Community 
Representative 


1 








1 





* With the exception of the director, library staff are identified as ''staff member" 
in the text, regardless of specific job title, in order to assure anonymity. 

**In several instances, individuals who initially represented the community on the 
planning committee were later appointed to the board. They are grouped here with 
trustees since that was their relationship to the library when they were interviewed 
and that was the perspective from which they were providing information to the 
researchers. 
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Findings 

Library A 



At the time of our site visit. Li- 
brary A had completed two earlier 
planning cycles and was at the begin- 
ning stages of a third. Although the 
original planning process manual had 
been published two years before the 
first long range plan was developed, 
the library was at that time unaware of 
its existence. 

The director developed her own 
planning process utilizing citizen sur- 
veys as a starting point This initial 
long range planning endeavor pro- 
duced a set of overall goals and objec- 
tives, plus goals and objectives relat- 
ing specifically to adult services, 
children's services, and community 
[extension and outreach] services. 

We asked where the library had 
leamed how to develop and conduct 
telephone and other surveys. The 
(5'rector responded that although she 
had completed a survey course in col- 
lege, the staff had no formal training 
in survey construction; she basically 
developed tliC questionnaires herself. 

Lic>rary A's second planning cycle 
was undertal:en prior to i he publica- 
tion of t}ie new PLA rianuals, but 
after the state had be£,un to offer 
workshops based on the first manual 
and to encourage public libraries to 
plan. In developing its second long 
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"/ hadasnrvey class ineo1kge,hut 
ihe first time we just used common 
sense. We didn*t use any source." 

— ^Library A Director 



"In our second [planning cycle] we 
pretty much followed the book," 
—Library A Staff Member 2 



**We have aU the manuals, but now 
we don't use them, " 

— ^Library A Director 



"We asked a lot of questions that the 
planning process said we should 
ask, for background. But we really 
never used thai information, " 

— ^Library A Director 
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**The director and Ihe stqff may be 
very familiar wilh these, but I as a 
board member have never laid eyes 
anthem. It mighl be thai one of the 
other board members has seen them, 
I'm going to guess thai maybe none 
of us have seen them, " 

—Library B Trustee 3 



"My goodness, this [planning 
manual] probably would have terri- 
fiedus,„. Justtoreadthi5 thing would 
take some time." 

—Library B Trustee 3 



•7 may have seen a copy of this [first 
edition] back in library school " 

—Library B Staff Member 3 
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range plan the library "used that green 
and white one, A Planning Process.** 
(Library A Staff Member 1) Data 
were collected according to sugges- 
tions and examples given in the 
manual and the library used many of 
the manual's sample demographic 
questions. 

When asked if there were parts of 
the manual she intended to incoipo- 
rate into the library's upcoming third 
planning cycle, the director answered, 
"I don't think that there is any part of 
it that I liked.... so this time we are not 
using the planning process book at all. 
We're just doing our own thing." 

She was then asked if she had 
considered using the new edition. 
Planning and Role Setting for Public 
Libraries. She replied that the library 
had lent its copy of the manual to 
another library that had not renimed 
it. Library A was not particularly 
concerned about getting the manual 
back as it did not intend to use it. 

Library B 

For Library B, the second edition 
of the manuals "came right in the 
middle of it [the library's planning 
cycle] .... There is certainly some good 
information in there. Iwishthatthey'd 
come earlier." (Library B Director) 

Without having access to the re- 
vised manuals, the library director 
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had become aware of the need to plan 
after attending workshops on the Hrst 
planning process conductedatthe state 
level and as a result of the state's 
requirement that all its public librar- 
ies produce a Ave year plan. The first 
edition of the planning manual, how- 
ever, was not used by the planning 
committee. The director observed, 
**There are a lot of charts... When you 
first get them you gasp, 'I have to 
read all that!* I don*t know how, but 
this [second edition] does seem less 
daunting." 

Although trustees from Library B 
as well as its director had attended 
workshops at which state library 
consultants introduced the concept of 
long range plannmg, the tmstees we 
spoke with had no knowledge of either 
manual. Browsmg through the copies 
we brought to the interview, one of the 
trustees indicated that, had the board 
seen the manuals before deciding to 
plan, they probably would have been 
so deterred by the seeming complex- 
ity that they might not have attempted 
a planning process at all. 

Library C 

Library C conducted its long range 
planning in 1988, making adaptive 
use of the second editions of both the 
planning manual and the output 
measures manual. A consultant from 
the state library and an outside plan- 
ning consultant were retained to help 
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"[It was nuusiveh^att the statistics that 
came to tu on finance, human re- 
sources, ali those categories,^and all of 
the data,^the amount of material we 
had to digest in each category , com- 
paring other libraries not only in our 
own county, but in the state," 

— ^Library C Trustee 1 



"[Role setting] is something, without 
PIA, we would never have come to 
grips with, I don't think. Because that 
certainly wasn'tin the state standards,.,. 
It was definitely those [manuals] that 
said to us, 'Hey, you've got ta narrow 
your focus and do what you do better, ' 
We struggle with that aU the time, " 

— ^Library C Director 



"We had copies of [both manuals] for 
everybody.,. We did all the output 
measures and had them presented [to 
the committee]," 

— ^Library G Director 
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"We saw thai we would not have to 
reinvent the wheeV* 

^Library G Trustee 1 



**We did the community surveys, 
then we started with the planning 
committee in the fall of the next 
year, andcompletedit the next fall 
I think it was about a 14 month 
process" 

—Library G Director 



the planning committee begin the 
process. The out-of-state consultant 
had been involved in developing 
PLA's planning process and in giving 
planning workshops nationwide. 
Therefore, she was able to share with 
the committee her enthusiasm and a 
number of additional planning mate- 
rials shehad developed independently. 

The committee structure included 
no community representation, which 
was deliberate. The director had de- 
cided that the library was too small for 
an extensivelevelof effort, but thought 
that a minimal effort, with a smaller, 
more self-contained conmiittee would 
be workable. The role setting process 
recommended by the second plan- 
ning manual was used, however. 

(For Libraries D, E, F see page 29 ) 



Library G 



"We tried as much as possible to 
stick wilh the work forms for doing 
things, mainly because they were 
convenient" 

—Library G Trustee 1 



In utilizing the second set of plan- 
ning manuals. Library G selected an 
extensive level of effort for most of 
the steps in the process. Copies of the 
plaiming and output measures manu- 
als were provided to each plaiming 
committee member. A facilitator was 
retained to help the committee begin 
tiw process and massive amounts of 
data, including output measures, were 
collected. The questionnaires used to 
survey citizens and library users were 
designed and analyzed by profes- 
sionals from a neaiby university. 
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An interesting situation existed in 
Libraiy H. The final version of the 
library's first long range plan was 
completed seven months before the 
cument director arrived. It was also 
begun before publication of the sec- 
ond edition of the manuals, so the 
process used (as described by the 
present director) appears to have 
closely followed the original plan- 
ning manual. Data collection and 
analysis reportedly consumed a great 
deal of the time of the planning 
committee and of the libraiy staff. 

The director told us that the first 
plan was never implemented, but was 
used as the basis for writing a set of 
more realistic goals and objectives. 
These constimted the library's "new" 
plan. Although the director knew of 
the PLA manuals, neither edition was 
consulted when the new plan was 
developed. 

Library I 

With regard to its operating budget 
and population service area. Library I 
was one of the smaller libraries in the 
study. From our interviews and from 
an examination of the library's plan- 
ning documents, it was apparent that 
the director used exceptional organi- 
zational skills in guiding the planning 
that began in late 1987. She was able 
to provide a detailed record docu- 



**Th€ first [manual] was so eomptt* 
cated, it Just overwhelmed you,», it 
called for this huge committee, and 
it called for these mammoth sur- 
veys, and all that," 

—Library I Director 



"If I remember correctly, [the sec- 
ond planning manual says, Hevel 
one, level two, level three* -you can 
do it as a board, if that's what you 
need the first time around, rnd it's 
OK to do it that way," 

—Library I Director 



"/ think, if I remember correctly, 
we hadphotocopies [of the manual]. 
We didn't have the whole thing, but 
I think [the director] made photO' 
copies of the pertinent sections that 
we used," 

—Library I Staff Member 1 
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menting each phase of the library's 
planning process. Prior to our site 
visit, she and other people we were 
scheduled to interview had reviewed 
the files in order to refresh their 
memories. 

Although Library I participants 
were aware of the first planning 
manual and the director believed that 
long range planning was something 
they should be doing, the library did 
not attempt a formal process until 
publication of the second edition. The 
director felt that the process as origi- 
nally outlined **was too cumbersome" 
for a small library with a small staff 
and was therefore "not feasible." 

This impression changed when the 
director saw the second edition with 
its suggestion that smaller libraries 
could determine a basic or minimal 
level of effort for each step in the 
process. As a result, the director felt 
more confident about implementing 
each of the steps, and the manual was 
carefully followed. 

When we visited Library I, it was 
about to undertake what the director 
called a "mini-planning process." 
Although the original plan had only 
been in effect for two years, tlie direc- 
tor felt that it was appropriate to look 
at the goals and objectives in order to 
see if any should be revised. The 
manual refers to this activity as "up- 
dating the goals and objectives." 
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Summary 

The directors of all six libraries 
were aware of both editions of the 
planning manuals, although they were 
obviously more familiar with the par- 
ticular manual used by the library. 
Other members of the planning com- 
mittees that we spoke with, however, 
varied in their knowledge of the ex- 
istence of the manuals. In those in- 
stances in which each member was 
given a copy of the manual or rel- 
evant pages, most of those we inter- 
viewed indicated that they knew that 
the library's planning process had 
been adapted from a recommended 
instnictioii manual. In other cases, 
where the manuals were not utilized 
or where the director adopted only a 
few of the recommendations of a given 
manual, conunittee members voiced 
surprise that a manual was available. 

Two libraries in the study seem to 
have accepted the idea of planning as 
a continuous process which should 
be integrated into the library's method 
of operation. Both Library A and Li- 
brary I are following the recommen- 
dation of the planning manual in that 
they are revising and updating objec- 
tives while the current plan is still 
effect. Library I is deliberately fol- 
lowing the manual in this practice, 
while Library A has been doing so 
because its director set up the pro- 
cess in that way, without specific ref- 
erence to the manuals. In both in- 
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stances, the directors are firmly com- 
mitted to plamiing. 

Library H (using the first planning 
manual) and Library G (using the 
second edition) employed equally 
extensive levels of e^ort with regard 
to citizen participation and data col- 
lection. However, neither endeavor 
resulted in the board's adoption of a 
long range plan. This and other out- 
comes of planning are discussed later 
in this chapter. 

Upon completion of their initial 
planning cycles, these two libraries 
faced the decision of whether to shelve 
their plans and retum to business as 
usual, begin an immediate revision of 
mission, goals and objectives, or start 
planning all over again, this time us- 
ing a different process. In both cases 
the plans were shelved, at least tem- 
porarily. When a new director arrived 
at Library H, she undertook, with the 
aid of a tmstee, a major revision of the 
libraiy's goals and objectives in order 
to develop a new plan that the library 
would be able to implement without 
depending upon receipt of additional 
funding. 

The output measures manual was 
used by four of the libraries (C, G, H, 
and I). Library H used the first edi- 
tion. The two laiger libraries collected 
all of the measures, while Library C 
and Library I used only those that they 
xelt would be the easiest to collect and 



the most useful so far as the library's 
needs were concemed. 

rihn.ri^ p. K. and F 

A comparison of the findings with 
the three libraries not included in the 
study (D3, and F) indicates that the 
directors of these libraries were also 
familiar with both editions of the 
manuals. Library D (the laigest of the 
three) used the first edition of the 
output measures manual extensively 
and its planning process was accom- 
plished using die first edition of the 
planning manual. 

Although we only interviewed the 
director and a staff member from this 
library, our assumption is that the 
planning process manual was not 
widely distributed at the time the first 
five year plan was developed. The 
library has subsequently purchased 
approximately 18 copies of the plan- 
ning and role setting manual for dis- 
tribution to each senior staff member, 
reportedly for use in updating the 
original plan. 

Library E intended to use the sec- 
ond edition of the planning manual, 
and each committee member was pro- 
vided with a copy. It can be assumed 
that the committee members were 
therefore aware of the manuals. 

Although it had been more than 
six months since the process was first 
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instituted, attendance at committee 
meetings had declined so much that 
all formal planning had come to a 
tempoiary halt at the time of our visit. 
Library E did not therefore have a 
completed long range plan. 

Library F had conmiissioned a se- 
ries of space studies dating back to the 
late 1960s, with no tangible results. 
After the current director arrived in 
1985, two more smdies were con- 
ducted by outside consultants. The 
consultant for the most recent study, 
in 1989, led the staff in a role setting 
process. 

Although the library did not depend 
upon either planning manual, the 
director indicated that citizen surveys 
and user surveys were conducted and 
a master plan for development had 
evolved. "This established goals and 
objectives, not only for services, but 
for facilities, for automation and 
technology,for resource management, 
for staffing and linkage, and public 
awareness." (Library F Director) 

Library F differs somewhat from 
the study libraries in that it has a 
history of conducting needs assess- 
ments and strategic planning that pre- 
dates the publication of PLA's manu- 
als. Also, the present director was 
accustomed to and comfortable with 
the concept of long range planning. 
Therefore he was able to utilize a 
general plaiming process without 
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having to pay close attention to the 
manual. "We certainly were aware of 
what we needed to do, and we may not 
have done it according to the book, so 
to speak, but we have done the pro- 
cess." (Library F Director) 

Origin of the Library's Decision 

There are any number of circum- 
stances that might give rise to a deci- 
sion to initiate a long range planning 
process. Although we believed that a 
common impetus to planning among 
the study libraries was unlikely, we 
felt that the director, rather than the 
board of trustees, was more probably 
the guiding force behind the decision 
(if, indeed, it was a "free will" deci- 
sion on the part of the library and was 
not mandated by a higher authority). 
In our interviews we attempted to see 
whether this was so. We asked trust- 
ees and staff members as well as the 
directors for their impressions of how 
the original decision to plan had been 
made and how the staif and trustees 
had reacted initially to the decision to 
engage in long range planning. 

Library A 

Library A conducted its first long 
range plan in 1982. At that time, there 
was neither information about plan- 
ning nor encouragement to plan com- 
ing from the state library. The impetus 
to plan came from the director, who 
was then relatively new to the library 
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and felt that she needed to know more 
about what the community wanted in 
order to ensure that the library was 
providing the appropriate services. 

When she approached the trustees 
initially conceming a community sur- 
vey, they were amenable to the idea, 
but apparently assumed that the direc- 
tor and staff would carry out the 
project. Although the professional 
staff accepted the concept of asking 
potential users about what they wanted 
from the library, the support staff was 
skeptical of the process. 

Library B 

Library B's decision to develop a 
long range plan came as the result of 
external pressure. The state library 
had begun to conduct planning 
workshops and informational meet- 
ings aimed at directors, staff, and 
trustees, and had included a require- 
ment in the state standards that public 
libraries have a five year plan of ser- 
vice. Members of Library B's board of 
trustees attended these statewide 
meetings, and the board itself initi- 
ated the decision to develop a plan. 

This is supported by a comnent 
from the director, "From the couple 
board members we talked to, we kind 
of got the impression that going into 
planning was a result of what the state 
has been promoting." He went on to 
say that "The first thing we did after 
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"/ was fairly new to the commu- 
nity [in 1982],,,, It turned out that 
really our stqff didn't know [the 
city] that well We had a fairly 
new ttqfftaUthe professional sti^jf 
was hired within about two years 
of each other, and have ali stayed. 
So we have a real stable staff now. 
But we were all new then and we 
felt we needed to know what was 
going on in the community,** 

— ^Library A Director 



**The Board didn*t want to do it, I 
mean didn*t want to do it 
themselves. But (f I wanted to do 
it, fine, / think they understood 
the need for knowledge of the 
community and really thought of 
it as a staff function. They really 
didn*t want to participate that 
much initially. Then in time they 
participated more. ** 

— ^Library A Director 



"We did the first one actually just 
because we wanted to. There cer- 
tainly wasn't any pressure at that 
point [in 1982], And certainly no 
pressure from the state library. " 

— Library A Director 



"We did this more because it was 
mandated than because there was 
really a pressing need to sit down 
anddoiL" 

—Library B Trustee 3 
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"Should we do some Mickey 
Mouse thing Just to say we did 
it, or should we do something 
reair 

— ^Library B Director 



"/ suspect that the real genesis for 
this document was probably 
prompted by a request from the 
state. I would like to say we were 
really involved in this sort of thing, 
but I believe this was a requirement 
that we had to submit to the state. 
Bull think that's fine. It made us sit 
downandthinkaboul these things. " 

— Libraxy B Trustee 3 



"The state [library association] 
standards said early on, 'Does your 
library have a board approved long 
range plan?' That's one of the few 
things we had to say 'no' about, so 
we decided to do something about 
it." 

— ^Library C Director 



"A lot of material was given to trust- 
ees and library stqffs hoping they 
would get into the planning pro- 
cess.... Whenour new director come 
in, she insisted on it " 

—Library C Trustee 1 
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we talked with the board and decided 
that, indeed, we needed to do a long 
range plan, that the state said we 
should, was [to ask ourselves] "how 
should we do it?' ....We decid*"! we 
really ought to make some reiu ^ Jort 
to do a plan we could use for the next 
five years, and we did." 

Library C 

Library C's decision to plan appar- 
ently came about through trustee at- 
tendance at state level planning work- 
shops. "There used to be planning 
sessions at the state meetings that we 
would go to...the director and I went, 
not the present one, the one before." 
(Library C TYustee 1) Although it 
was under no direct mandate from the 
state, this exposure nonetheless put 
the board in a frame of mind to con- 
sider the merits of planning. This was 
coupled with the arrival of a new 
library director who advocated the 
need for strategic planning. 

(For Libraries D, E, F see page 38) 

Library G 

For Library G, the initial aware- 
ness of and interest in PLA's planning 
process occurred when the director 
attended a national conference at 
which the PLDP manuals were pre- 
sented and discussed. Subsequently, 
he and other staff and board members 
attended state library association 
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meetings devoted to planning and role 
setting. Because the library was al- 
ready struggling with the prospect of 
a physical expansion and had recog- 
nized the need for guidance with re- 
gard to the resources and services that 
would be needed in the enlarged facil- 
ity, the concept of planning and role 
setting had an instant appeal. 

One of the library trustees that we 
interviewed explained the genesis of 
Library G's plaiming process in this 
way: 

A ooaplc of years ago we staned 
thinking about the&ctdiatthelibraiy was 
looking towaid some kind of e}q)ansion. 
And in onicrtoexpand, wefeltwen^ed 
todosocnekingiangeplanning. Wealso 
putsome money intoourbudgct to doa 
survey. Then at the same time as we had 
the money in tiie budget to do die survey, 
was a training pPQgtam through the stale 
libraiy assodatkxi oa planning and ide 
setting 

Iwcnt over to that training sesskxi; 
twostafifmemben went as welL We^mt 
the day there dcingthai, and then we came 
bock, saying basKally, *We need to go 
intothis ftzmal roIeplanning."(LabRDyG 

Trustee 1) 

The director of Library G indicated 
that the planning decision came about 
at his urging: "The process itself 
started in my mind in 1987-88, be- 
cause then I proposed to the library 
board that we include money for both 
a community and a patron survey in 
the 1988-89 budget year.... So there 
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"We needed to have something in 
place to give us direction in terms of 
which way the library was going to 
beheading, Youcan't keep meeting 
these demands on a regular basis 
without some changes either in the 
way we 're doing business, or elimi- 
nating some services, or focusing 
some more on some other services. 
So I think we needed to get a handle 
on the way we were doing things as 
aUbrary," 

—Library G Trustee 2 



"[Ourplanningexperience] is quite 
differentfrom the examples we saw 
from ALA, and had heard about. 
Just before we started the whole 
process we went to the state library 
convention, undone of the reports 
there at a group session was where 
three or four librarians who had 
been through this procedure gave 
their ideas of overall aspects of it " 
—Library G Staff Member 1 



"We looked at it as a method that 
we could say, 'OK, we want to do 
long range planning; we don't have 
to invent a way to doit We have this 
set in front of us, ' We were glad to 
see it i think the workshop was in 
October, and by December we had 
a committee up and running. " 

— Library G Trustee 1 
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*7 weni to the first meeting, / don 7 
know ifU was PIA or ALA, where 
they really said, *Here, Library 
World, here is the planning process 
and output measures*. " 

— Library G Director 



**There was always this idea when 
this [first plan] was developed that 
we needed a bond issue, although 
they were talking aboutmoney more 
than a bond issue, but some kind of 
voted funding. So that's always 
been a part of the plan, " 

— ^Library H Director 



"SoIlookedatthis[firstplan]qfter 
I had been here a year or so, and 
said, This is slightly ridiculous. 
We have a long range plan and 
we're not using it, * So, with a board 
committee, I sat down and rewrote 
it to where it is now, I feel, a good 
workable pUm," 

— ^Library H Director 



**When I saw how they did it, I said, 
'Hey, we can do that ' When you *re 
looking at the book, and they're 
saying you ought to do this mam- 
moth committee and all these sur- 
veys, you say, *0h, we're short- 
staffed, * But they did it with a more 
self-contained committee, and we 
said, 'We can do this,' So knowing 
we could do this, and knowing we 
had to do it, we did the long range 
planning process." 

— ^Library I Director 
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was actually three years that it had 
been on my mind to do it; from the 
very first PLA seminar on the plan- 
ning process." 

Library H 

The first long range planning pro- 
cess at Library H was conducted and 
completed prior to the arrival of the 
current library director. The reason 
for developing the plan was appar- 
ently two-fold: It was to serve as a 
vehicle for requesting additional 
funding on the local level; and as a 
document that could stand as proof 
that the library was engaged in long 
range planning. 

According to a staff member, "It 
wasn't a requirement, but I think it 
would help in going for a library bond 
issue if you had a plan." The state was 
encouraging plaiming and was using 
workshops to promote it. Staff and 
trustees attended the woikshops and 
concluded thatalongrangeplan would 
improve their bond issue prospects. 

The document that the Library H 
planning committee developed was 
not accepted by the library board as its 
long range plan. "It had something to 
do with the timetable. They did not 
want to be locked into a timeframe to 
work with at that point, because they 
themselves did not know when they 
would be going for a bond issue." 
(Library H Director) 
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When the current director decided 
to rewrite the plan, it became a revised 
or "new** plan which was then 
implemented. According to the di- 
rector, **It is pretty safe to say that the 
old plan was the beginning of the new 
plan. [The old plan] was done, as I am 
understanding it now (this is second- 
hand), with the intent of increasing 
funding. I don't think it was ever 
meant to be a long range plan as 
such." 

Prior to the revision, Library H 
had **a plan which we could send in 
with our report to the state every year, 
indicating , *yes, we have a long range 
plan. Just like you're supposed to' — 
that we didn't [implement]. It was 
never a thing that was effective or 
useful for us at all." (Library H Di- 
rector) 

Library I 

"In November of 1987...we were 
experiencing some difficulty with the 
budget, so I went to the board and I 
just said. Would you agree to plan?' 
They had heard about it before, we 
had talked about it, but that is the 
meeting at which they said, 'Yes, we 
will make a commitment, and we will 
do it'." (Library I Director) 

According to the director, there 
were two impetuses to planning. The 
first was the budget— "doesn't that 
always make you look at what you're 



doing?" (Library I Director) The sec- 
ond factor was that the director was a 
member of a committee that was de- 
veloping state standards. The stan- 
dards conmiittee was giving a presen- 
tation at the same meeting at which a 
library was presenting information 
about how it had conducted a long 
range planning process. 

Upon hearing the presentation, the 
director of Library I decided that the 
process as described was entirely fea- 
sible for her small library as well. The 
perceived need to engage in planning, 
coupled with the knowledge that it 
was feasible and with access to the 
manuals that told how to do it, re- 
sulted in Libraiy I's decision to imple- 
ment planning and role setting. 

Summary 

The study libraries provided an 
interesting mix with regard to the tim- 
ing of the decision to undertake a first 
or a subsequent cycle of long range 
planning and the publication of the 
two editions of the planning manuals. 
Two of the libraries that did not yet 
have access to the less complex sec- 
ond edition, but had a "local" reason 
for developing a plan, dutifully col- 
lected all of the data recommended by 
the first manual, and in one case even 
adopted the manual's sample ques- 
tionnaires with little modification. The 
attraction of the manual may have 
been its emphasis on the concept of 
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assessing the characteristics and the 
needs of the local community. 

In one case (Library A), knowing 
what the community wanted assumed 
special importance because the library 
had begun plans for a new building 
and was eager to provide maximum 
service in its new facility. It had 
completed an earlier plan based al- 
most solely on citizen surveys de- 
signed in-house which indicated a need 
for additional space for quiet study 
and a community meeting room. Be- 
cause neither of these items had been 
on the library's own list of priorities, 
the director became convinced of the 
importance of asking the public what 
it wanted. The planning manual 
promised to improve on the method 
the library had used to gather its data 
and therefore it was adapted for use in 
the second planning cycle. 

In the other case Q.ibrary H), the 
library was determined to develop a 
strong justification for improved 
funding which it could bring to the 
local voters. Because it intended to 
use the community analysis informa- 
tion for that purpose, it was amenable 
to collecting many different kinds of 
data, as suggested by the planning 
process manual. 

The third library that conducted its 
planning process before the second 
edition appeared (Library B) did not 
have a pressing local need to plan, but 
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was reacting to urging from the state 
level. In this case, the library was less 
methodical and comprehensive in the 
type of data it collected and was less 
concerned with process than with 
product. The board used the informa- 
tion about planning disseminated at 
workshops conducted by the state li- 
brary, but was seemingly unaware 
that there was a published instruction 
manual that it might follow. The 
director, although aware of the 
manual, apparently feh that it was 
too "daunting" and complex a docu- 
ment for the library to attempt to use. 

Although the decision to jplan was 
not a voluntary one on the part of the 
library, it was nonetheless determined 
to capitalize on the state's mandate by 
producing a realistic and workable 
plan, rather than simply going through 
the motions of planning. It was not, 
however, sufficiently motivated by 
any particular local reason to reex- 
amine its existing assumptions about 
the community and its library needs. 
It was not, therefore, overly concerned 
about such things as having diverse 
groups represented on the planning 
committee or utilizing a formal, sys- 
tematic planning process. 

Two of the three libraries that con- 
ducted an initial planning cycle after 
the second edition of the manual was 
available (Library G and Library I) 
were motivated by the demands of 
their local situations. Library G was 



facing the need to expand its facilities 
and wanted to assure that the expan- 
sion took place widiin the context of a 
planned ^ture direction tor the li- 
brary. 

Comcidentally, PLA was at that 
time introducing its planning and role 
setting manual and die second edition 
of its output measures manual to the 
library community. The director of 
Library G attended an informational 
meeting and was immediately con- 
\ iCed that there was no need to 
"reinvent the wheel," that this was the 
process that the library was seeking in 
order to accomplish its strategic plan- 
ning. 

At his L^rging, the board estab- 
lished a broadly representative plan- 
ning committee which was allowed to 
function autonomously and which 
conscientiously followed the process 
outlined in the planning and role set- 
ting manual. The director appointed a 
staff member to collect data based on 
the outputmeasures manual. Although 
the committee had a chairperson and 
its woik was initially facilitated by a 
state consultant, the manual (rather 
than the library director or the board) 
appears to have provided guidance 
and direction to the planning commit- 
tee. 

Library I gave initial consideration 
to planning as a result of budgetary 
problems. In 1987 salaries were fro- 



zen and in 1988, although the salary 
freeze was lifted, thebudgetremained 
substantially the same as the previous 
year. The library was looking "long 
and hard at, 'do you do materials, or 
do you do personnel'?" (Libraiy I 
Director) The answer to prioritizing 
within budgetaiy constraints, as well 
as the answer to easing those con- 
straints by getting the budget in- 
creased, seemed to lie in long range 
planning. 

When the director had an opportu- 
nity to hear about the experiences of 
several other libraries that had suc- 
cessfully adapted the planning and 
role setting process to fit their own 
situations, she decided that the pro- 
cess would be feasible for Library I 
despite its small size. Once again, the 
director was the influencing factor in 
the board's decision to plan and to use 
the process outlined in the manual. In 
this case, however, the director (with 
initial assistance from a state library 
consultant) oiganized, facilitated, and 
directed the work of the planning 
committee. 

The third librar)' that decided to 
use the second edition of the planning 
process manual (Library C) also ap- 
pears to have made the decision at the 
urging of its then new director. Al- 
though trustees and the previous di- 
rector had attended planning work- 
shops throughout the state, there was 
no state requirr,ment, nor was there a 
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Specific local ui:gency compelling the 
libiaiy to develop a long range plan. 
The community that the library serves 
contains "the most educated, the 
wealthiest population in the county" 
(Library C Director). Operating 
within a relatively comfortable bud- 
get, the library had for years been 
able to provide a more than adequate 
level of service without engaging in a 
formal planning process. 

As the new director began assess- 
ing the situation, and began develop- 
ing her own goals for improving li- 
brary services, she checked the li- 
brary against a newly issued set of 
state library association standards 
and used various other methods of 
comparison and evaluation. Using 
only a checklist method of determin- 
ing areas in which the library might be 
improved did not seem sufficient to 
the director. This seemed especially 
so I a light of the fact that the library 
did not meet an initial recommenda- 
tion in the state association standards: 
the existence of a long range plan, 
with a mission statement, goals, and 
specific objectives. It was then that 
the director brought the planning rec- 
ommendation to the board, or as one 
of the trustees characterized it, "she 
insisted on it." 

Data from the case studies suggest 
that several factors, probably work- 
ing in combination, have an influence 
on the decision to implement a long 
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range planning process. These can be 
characterized as: 

(1) the existence of a state 
requirement, 

(2) a problematic situation at 
the local level, 

(3) exposure to information and 
woikshops on long range 
planning, 

(4) the philosophy or inclination 
of the library director, 

(5) the perceived complexity or 
adaptability of the planning 
process under consideration, 

(6) concrete examples of 
successful experiences by 
other, similar libraries that 
have undertaken long range 
planning. 

Library D is a district library that 
serves two cities. The library began a 
planning process in 1 984. This seems 
to have been a result of staff exposure 
to mformational meetings and work- 
shops on state and national levels. 
After completing a staff survey, the 
process was discontinued because of 
changes that were occurring in the 
library, particularly in the post of li- 
brary director. 

In 1 985 , wb*,n the library was hav- 
ing its annual budget meeting with the 
council members of the two cities it 
serves, it was asked to develop a long 
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range plan. Because the library had 
access to PLA's planning process, it 
was in a position to follow through on 
the request It was the first depart- 
ment of either city to produce a long 
range plan. The director told us, "I 
think they were pleased with how we 
interpreted their chaige, and conse- 
quently expanded the charge to other 
departments — the police and fire de- 
partments." 

This was a unique situation, in that 
ti e external mandate to produce a 
plan came from local government 
rather than the state library develop- 
ment agency. It is also interesting 
that as a resuh of its plan, the library 
was seen as setting an example for 
other city departments. 

Library D's board of trustees took 
a stance toward long range planning 
similar to that taken by the trustees of 
Library A. "I think our board tends to 
perceive this kind of process as one of 
allowing the professionals to do the 
planning, and then they will do the 
endorsing, or evaluating, or refm- 
ing." (Library D Director) 

Library £ is also a district library, 
comprised of a village and two 
townships. The director indicated that 
she wanted to do the planning process . 
"TTie impetus came from me. About 
the time I wanted to do it, the state 
association and the state library were 
jointly doing seminars around the 



state." Several trustees and staff 
members as well as the director at- 
tended these seminars. The director 
felt that planning would help the li- 
brary in terms of its accountability to 
its constituents. "We have critical is- 
sues facing us, and I really think you 
need a document to back the things 
you want to do, or how you want to 
proceed." (Library E Director) 

In addition to having a director 
who was convinced of the value of 
planning and having exposure to in- 
formation about the planning process. 
Library F exhibited another of tlie 
factors identified in our study: a prob- 
lematic simation at the local level. 
The library had been trying for a 
number of years to expand its physi- 
cal facility and had attempted several 
times to pass a bond issue. Each time, 
the libraiy had prepared supporting 
documentation and had used profes- 
sional space planning consultants; 
each time the bond issue was voted 
down. The planning process con- 
ducted by the library in 1989 was a 
continuation of this ongoing effort. 
As the director explained, "the real 
impetus behind this was we felt the 
need for either a new library building 
or an expanded library. So that's why 
we went through many of these pro- 
cesses along the way." 

Library F differs from the libraries 
in the study in that it is a combined 
school district/public library and is 
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governed by an elected Board of Edu- 
cation. This b wd meets only as a 
school board, and does not meet sepa- 
rately as pan of its function as a library 
board. TTie public library is part of the 
school system and, as such, partici- 
pates in the strategic planning of die 
school district The school district li- 
brary in the study (Library C) has a 
library board whose members are ap- 
pointed by the school board. 

The Library F director has also 
been serving as the director of school 
libraries. "Fortunately, in July, I will 
be full time public library director. I 
think Tve convinced them that, after 
five years of doing it, that this is too 
big a job being a public library direc- 
tor to expect that you can also run 14 
school libraries." (Library F Direc- 
tor) The director also told us that an 
Advisory Library Commission had 
been created six months before. Al- 
though this group was not intended as 
a goveming body, he expected that it 
would increasingly become more in- 
volved in library planning. 

The Planning Committee 

According to the second edition of 
PLA's planning and role setting 
manual, 

Virtually all libraries form a plan- 
ning comnoittee. Seldom is success- 
ful organizational planning the work 
of one individual. Some libraries 



seek citizen representation on the 
planning committee; others do not 
Planning committees may include 
any combination of the following: 
the director, key staff, board mem- 
bers, and citizens. 

The laiger the planning commit- 
tee and the more groups represented, 
the higher the library's level of effort 
for planning. Generally, 7 to 8 
individuals is a workable number. If 
citizens are not represented on the 
planning committee, the library can 
still seek citizen input by having 
individuals serve as informal reac- 
tors or advisors or by holding hear- 
ings. 

The planning commitee may as- 
sume a variety of responsibilities 
such as representing constituents, 
reviewing planning documents, 
completing specific tasks, recom- 
mending policies, etc. No commit- 
tee is likely to undertake all roles, 
and each library defines the com- 
mittee role differently. Determine 
what responsibilities your planning 
committee will undertake and how 
the planning committee relates to 
your board of trustees (McQure and 
others 1987, p. 10). 



This description of the composi- 
tion and role of the planning commit- 
tee differs considerably from that 
found in the first planning manual. At 
that time, PLA was insisting that 
public libraries must select a broad- 
based planning committee, repre- 
senting major groups in the commu- 
nity as well as library interest groups 
(Palmour and others 1980, p. 17). 
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With this difference in mind, the 
researchers looked at the make-up of 
the planning committees utilized by 
the libraries with respect to the fol- 
lowing: size of the committee, the 
groups represented, the overall task of 
the committee, and the general type of 
woik assigtmients given to commit- 
tee members. We asked those com- 
mittee members that we interviewed 
about the commitment that was ex- 
pected of them in terms of time and 
effort. 

We also inquired as to how and 
why they thought they had been se- 
lected. In addition, we were inter- 
ested in the extent to which the libraiy 
staff was involved in collecting or 
providing planning information and 
statistical data to the committee. 

Library A 

The first plan, completed in 1982, 
was done with a small planning com- 
mittee. "It had one board person on it 
and no community people... It was 
basically just the staff." (Library A 
Director) 

Although there was some uncer- 
tainty with regard to exact make-up, 
the people we interviewed were agreed 
that various segments of the commu- 
nity were included in the library's 
second plaiming cycle.The library 
used the earlier manual that stressed 



**lf I remember correctly, we met once a 
week or mo, with other members of Ike 
community and stqff members, and a 
couple board members, to discuss pos- 
sible goals." 

—Library A Staff Member 4 



"We all sort of Jumped in there without 
any regard about whether or not this was 
a department head, or this was a board 
member or president. We tried to include 
the community people... you know, some- 
times the community feels that, Vh, I 
donU know as much,* and they kind of 
hang back. I donU think we had thai 
feeling at alL" 

— ^Library A Staff Member 2 



"There were about six or seven of us each 
time, which if it had been much bigger, 
the brainstorming would have probably 
gotten out of hand, I thought it was a 
pretty good cross section, " 

— ^Library A Community 
Rep4 .tentative 1 
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**It might have been advaniageous to 
have someone from the Chamber of 
Commerce or the business 
etemenL.,so as to encourage mon- 
etary support," 

— ^Libraiy A Community 
Representative 1 



"/ set up a subcommittee to do the 
thing, I was not on the subcommit- 
tee, I had a chance to review the 
thing, all the board had a chance to 
review it, give our input. As I recall 
we discussed it over a fairly lengthy 
period of time, and it would be 
brought up at board meetings, and 
we could discuss it a little bit You 
could go home and scratch on the 
rough draft, and have some input on 
iL But it was basically prepared by 
a Iboardl subcommittee, with the 
librarian's input on it, of course. " 

—Library B Trustee 3 



"/ know we brought the Friends of 
the Library in at some point and 
askedthemfortheir suggestions.... it 
strikes me that [the reference li- 
brarian] was the stttff representative 
on all of this." 

— ^Library B Director 



service to the total community and 
urged representation by various citi- 
zen groups in order to shift the locus 
of power to the community. 

One staff member from Library A 
recalled that the objective in includ- 
ing community representatives was 
"to get their impression of what they 
wanted from the library." (Libraiy A 
Staff Member 4) Another staff person 
suggested that it was important that 
citizen participants be library users. 
The citizen component was seen as a 
means of supplementing the informa- 
tion obtained through the community 
surveys. Friends of the Library were 
also represented and each department 
head participated. "Basically, [we] 
wanted information from the com- 
munity, and then we wanted actual 
people who were vested in the library, 
who were part of the library, and that 
included trustees. Friends of 
theLibrary, different segments of the 
population. We had someone on there 
representing senior citizens, someone 
representing the religious community, 
things like that, and a story time par- 
ent." (Library A Staff Member 3) 

The role of the citizens on the 
committee was also that of a reactor 
panel. "Their biggest thing was to 
read the results of the community 
survey, and then add their own input 
into it. ..using theu" own background." 
(Library A Director) 
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Library B 

The Planning committee estab- 
lished for Library B consisted of the 
diiectorand two trustees: "Essentially, 
the basic plan was built by the director 
and the two person board committee." 
(Library B Trustee 2) According to 
the director's recollection, "the board 
set up a two person committee to wo.ic 
with me. As it turned out, the two 
person committee took two different 
aspects. One worked on personnel 
because our personnel manual badly 
needed updating. The other person 
worked on the long range plan as such 
with me....But that worked out well, 
and that way, obviously, I wasn't just 
out there alone working on some- 
thing. Hie board had a representative 
as well." (Library B Director) 

Library C 

From our interviews, we deter- 
mined that the board and the director 
served as the planning committee for 
Library C. Aft«^r an initial meeting at 
which a state lit)rary consultant served 
as facilit:<tor, the director provided 
the timetable for completion of the 
process, the meeting agendas, the 
necessary decision-making informa- 
tion, and, in general, guided the woik 
of the committee. 

Planning meetings were separate 
from board meetings and the board 
worked as a committee of the whole. 
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'* [The wo trustees] were appointed 
by the president of tiie board. One of 
them was an obvious 7 want to work 
on this* kind of person, and the other 
was not negative to the idea,... There 
was staff involvement, yes, ** 

— Library B Trustee 2 



"The president of the board presided 
[at the planning sessions], andheis a 
person who is skilled in that sort of 
thing. He works for a law firm.... 
Most ofus on the board have masters* 
degrees and are perfectly capable of 
dealing with [large amounts of plan- 
ning data]. We have a lawyer, a den- 
tist, a man who's in charge of all the 
public utilities of the city, an English 
teacher. I've been an editor, a reli- 
gious education director..." 

—Library C Trustee 1 



"I did all the preliminary work, but 
very definitely, [the board] took the 
lead in the planning process. ** 

— ^Library C Director 



"Oh, my, no, no- we'd never feel that 
[citizen input was not wanted]. All 
the 5, yeys show you that we are 
trying to keep up with the pulse of the 
community." 

—Library C Trustee 1 
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There wasn't a lot of homework for 
members of the committee"! person- 
ally spent a lot of time, primarily 
becausel woundupdntfUngthefinal 
document, and thai took'- I would 
say, a solid week of eight hour days to 
do that. But no, there wasn *t a whole 
lot of homework, the time commit- 
ment was not extraordinary. The 
staff spent a lot of time putting to- 
gether a report for us. Now I don*t 
know how they would see the time, " 
—Library G Trustee 1 



"[The Board] decided what the com- 
mittee membership should look like, 
and that plan was then implemented, 
ThenJoUowing that, we wouldreceive 
periodic updates of whatthe planning 
committee was actually doing. Now, 
we had board representation. There 
were two board members who served 
on the committee." 

—Library G Trustee 2 



rather than assigning specific tasks to 
subcommittees. There was no indi- 
cation that the trustee members of the 
planning committee were given woik 
assignments to be accomplished out- 
side of committee meetings. The di- 
rector, with the aid of the state library 
consultant and the staff, conducted 
surveys and otherwise collected the 
data necessary for the planning 
committee's deliberations. 

When asked whether the trustees 
were equal partners in terms of devel- 
oping the mission, goals, objectives, 
and otherplan components, the direc- 
tor responded that although she had 
provided the ground work, the trust- 
ees "took the lead in the process." 

With regard to the lack of citizen 
participation on the planning com- 
mittee, we were told that this was 
something that simply did not occur 
to the boaid, that citizens were not 
excluded from the committee deliber- 
ately. As with Library B, the Library 
C trustees saw long range planning as 
a board responsibility. Citizen input 
into the process was achieved through 
the use of surveys. 

(For Libraries D, E, F see page 50) 



Library G 



The ten members of the planning 
committee for library G included rep- 
resentatives from a number of differ- 



ent groups, ranging from the city 
planning commission and the city 
coimcil to the public schools and citi- 
zens at laige. In setting up its planning 
committee, the board appears to have 
given due deliberation to which con- 
stituencies it wanted to include. 

Although the local oiganizations 
that were involved in the planning 
committee were asked to name their 
own representatives, the board chose 
the two citizens at large, based on the 
expertise they could bring to the pro- 
cess. One of the citizen members was 
chosen because he was an active li- 
brary user as well as being an expert 
in survey construction. The director 
chose the staff representatives. 

^th regard to the time commit- 
ment involved, the staff representa- 
tive told us, "Once we were starting to 
meet and I knew what I was respon- 
sible for — the output measures and 
things like that — it was about what I 
expected. Before I started, I didn't 
have any idea what the role of each 
committee member would be, so I 
didn't even think about how much 
time it would take." (Library G Staff 
Member 1) 

Although the plaiming committee 
produced what it assumed was to be 
the library's long range plan, the board 
was reluctant to endorse the total plan. 
This was because they were uncom- 
fortable with some of the specifics. 



'*It was deUmitud first of all that 
then would be two library board 
members, one of whom would chair 
itt for ease of communication. We 
wanted a representative from the city 
council, and from the school board, 
and two citizens at large, and two 
sti{ff members, and the director. Oh, 
andtheplanningcommissionaswett-' 
-I forgot that, I shouldn't have; it is 
very important. The three organiza- 
tions that we wanted represented, we 
sent them a letter and asked that they 
appoint someone, one of their mem- 
bers, to sit ^'fth us," 

— ^Library G Trustee 1 



"The planning process hit all the reU 
nt community groups—the plan- 
ning commission, the city council, the 
school board, citizens. Just two citi- 
zens, and two st^ff, plus myself, and 
two library board members. The one 
thing we forgot was city administra- 
tion," 

— Library G Director 
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'7 think I was put on U because i do 
most ofihe statistics in the library.... 
With aii the output measures, the 
director didn't want to sit there with a 
calculator. He wanted somebo^ else 
to do it. That's my own speculation, 
though. I really don't know. ** 

— ^Library G Staff Member 1 



''Before I started [on the committee], 
Ididn'thave any idea what the role of 
each committee member would be, so 
I didn't even think about how much 
time it wouldtake...Masically,!knew 
when I was on the committee that was 
really the second most important 
thing...the first thing was the [service 
to the public]" 

—Library G Staff Member 1 



The director is the one who pretty 
much appointed people to be on the 
committee. I don 't think he knew ev- 
erybody on the committee. Some of 
the people were recommended by the 
board because of their positions in 
the community." 

— Liteary H Staff Member 2 
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As a result, the planning document 
was accepted by die board of trustees 
as the "report" of the planning com- 
mittee, but it was not adopted as the 
library's long range plan. 

Library H 

This library had one of the larger 
planning committees, consisting of 
17 people. "^^Tien we sat at a table, it 
would be in a horse shoe fashion, and 
there were a lot of us" (Community 
Representative 1). 

The initial planning process con- 
ducted by Library H resulted in a 
situation similar to diat of Library G. 
Its plan was accepted with thanks to 
the conunittee, but it was not adopted 
and implemented by the board. In 
both cases, members of the planning 
committees were carefully selected to 
include representative conmiunity 
groups. Both committees carried out 
die process in accordance with the 
steps outlined in the edition of the 
planning manual being used. Yet 
neither produced the outcome antici- 
pated by the developers of the process. 

Library I 

The composition of Library I's 
planning committee was similar to 
that of Library C in that it was made 
up of the entire board of tmstees and 
the director. The board retained a con- 
sultant from the state library to facili- 
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tate its first meeting, utilized informa- 
tion and data gathered and presented 
by the director and her staff, and in 
bimonthly meetings completed the 
plan within seven months. 

The director told us that she and 
the board had made a deliberate de- 
cision to operate at a basic level of 
effort with regard to the composition 
of the planning committee. Since it 
was to be the library's first experience 
with formal planning, they wanted to 
use it as opportunity to become famil- 
iar with how the process would woik. 
To that end, they felt thatit was impor- 
tant for all board members to partici- 
pate actively in the process. 

Summary 

It is intere&ilng to note that Libraxy 
B's long range plan was the result of 
the work of a board sub-committee 
consisting of one trustee and the di- 
rector, w ith added input from a staff 
member and the Friends of the library. 
This seems to imply that the board 
saw long range planning as one of its 
functions, similar to the function of 
setting personnel and other library 
policies, and followed substantially 
the same process it would use under 
those circumstances: A trustee 
subcommitee was formed to gather 
infomiation, come up with a recom- 
mendation, and submit the recom- 
mendation for the approval of the 
entire board. 



'7 belong to the [heal] Business AssO' 
eiation. There had been some discus^ 
sion of a library braneh,.Jn our town. 
The Business Association designated 
metokeepin touch with thelibraryand 
what was happening to see (f there was 
any wt^ the Business Association could 
help. Anyway, in staying in touch with 
the library about that, and in offering 
them iitformadon about possible fu- 
ture sites for the library, then that con- 
nected me, and someone said, 'Would 
you like to be on our long range 
planning commitee. 'And I said, 'Yes. " 

—Library H Community 
Representative 1 



"Partly I think that I was asked be- 
cause I was part time, which gave me 
the abiUty time-wise to take a com- 
mitment It was a very long commit- 
ment Partly because I've been in the 
communityfor about 20 years, I have 
kids in the school system. I was in- 
volved at the community level as well 
as the library level I think that was 
probably the two biggest reasons I 
was chosen." 

—Library H Staff Member 3 



"Wefeltthatit was more important at 
that time that the board become fa- 
miliar with the process, tluUtheboard 
give direction, that the board commit 
their time, and that the board do it, 
and that they would do it as a commit- 
tee of the whole," 

—Library I Director 
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This perception of the board's role 
in planning is in contrast to the way 
that Library A's board initially re- 
sponded to the director's decision to 
undertake a planning process. It will 
be recalled diat the trustees saw this 
as a staff function and did not see the 
need for direct board involvement 

There are local or situational dif- 
ferences that might account for this 
difference in the boards' perceptions. 
When the director of Library A first 
brought the idea to the board's atten- 
tion, neither she nor the trustees had 
been exposed to the planning manuals 
or to state workshops. There was no 
external pressure on the library to 
produce a long range plan. Instead, 
the director identified the need for a 
community survey as a means of 
helping her to get to know the com- 
nr Mty better. 

Library B tmstees, on the other 
hand, had been to state level work- 
shops where their responsibility for 
seeing to it that their library had a long 
range plan in compliance with the 
state's mandate was clearly pointed 
out to them. The fact of having a long 
range plan with stated goals and ob- 
jectives was the basic message that 
the tmstees received from the state 
workshops. Obviously, a process 
based on the first plannmg manual 
was also introduced at these work- 
shops. The tmstees of Library B, 
however, were more concemed with 



fulfilling their responsibility and hav- 
ing a plan than with the composition 
of the committee that would produce 
the plan. 

Library G provided an interesting 
case with regard to the responsibility 
given to its planning committee and 
Uie relation^ip between the commit- 
tee and the library board. Although 
there were two tmstees on the com- 
mittee who regularly reported to the 
board on the committee's progress, 
neither the board nor the library di- 
rector actually guided the work of the 
committee. 

The planning committee assumed 
that its charge was to produce a 
complete, written plan that included 
specific objectives and activities with 
timelines for accomplishing the ob- 
jectives. But, unlike the libraries 
whose planning committees were 
composed of the entire board, or of a 
subcommittee of the board. Library 
G's board was not actively involved 
in developing the plan. Yet the re- 
sponsibility for the policy decisions 
that are necessary in implementing a 
long range plan belongs to the library 
board. The board and director are in 
the best position to understand the 
budgetary and other ramifications of 
setting objectives that include spe- 
cific activities and completion dates. 
They would know, for example, 
whether the financial resources and 
personnel necessary to accomplish a 
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particular objective are going to be 
available in the time period specified 
in the plan. 

The board seems to have neglected 
to establish and to communicate an 
exact chaige for the planning com- 
mittee and to specify die appropriate 
point at which responsibility for the 
planning process would shift to the 
board (for flnalization and approval) 
and to the administration and staff 
(for detemining specific activities, 
for assigning responsibilities, and for 
implementation). Although the di- 
rector was a member of the planning 
committee, he had decided early in 
the process not to lead the committee 
in any way. He left that responsibility 
to the committee chaixperson. 

Implicit in the director's com- 
ments during our interviews was the 
suggestion thathe wanted the library's 
long range plan indeed to be the re- 
sult of committee deliberations, rather 
than the reflection of his own opinions 
about the direction in which the li- 
brary should be going. He and his 
staff provided ample planning data 
and information to the committee 
according to the recommendations in 
the planning process manual. The 
translation of the data into a plan of 
action was then left to the discretion 
of the committee. 

The committee, having access to 
the planning and role setting manual. 



completed the process in the manner 
described. What was not understood, 
apparently, was that the plan itself— 
the written document that would 
guide the library's operation for the 
next several years — could not be fi- 
nalized by any group except the 
libraiy's policy making board. Had 
the planning committee sought the 
director's advice and obtained the 
board's approval for the specifics to 
be contained in the plan prior to 
writing die final document, the out- 
come might have been different. 

In the case of Library H, it does not 
appear as though the committee mis- 
read its chaige. It seems likely that 
the board established its plannmg 
committee for a given purpose: to 
develop a rationale that could be used 
to seek additional voter fundmg for 
the library. Such attempts had failed 
in the past; this time the library hoped 
to develop a stronger justification 
through the use of the planning 
process. 

The committee did what it was 
asked to do. It prepared a plan cen- 
tering on die need for increased fund- 
ing in order for the library to meet 
identified community needs. In de- 
veloping its plan, however, the com- 
mittee carefully followed the process 
set forth in the first planning manual, 
a process designed to lead to the de- 
velopment of specific, achievable 
short-range objectives. 
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Unfortunately, the objectives in- 
cluded target dates which could not be 
met within the library's existing bud- 
get. The board then found itself with 
a set of objectives that would only be 
"doable** ifand when the librarypassed 
a bond issue or otherwise obtained 
additional funding. At that point in 
time the library board had not laid the 
proper groundwork and was not yet 
ready to go to the voters. 

As a further complicating factor, 
the board was in the midst of replac- 
ing the director who had guided the 
plarming process. The board, realiz- 
ing that it could not commit the 
library to a plan dependent on "pre- 
tend money," opted to acknowledge 
the work of the conunittee and shelve 
the plan. 

Libraries B, C, and I employed 
small plarming conunittees with no 
community representatives, which 
made it easier for the boards of 
trustees to maintain control of the 
process. Although Library A's plan- 
ning conmiittee included representa- 
tives from a number of community 
groups, the director assumed respon- 
sibility for guiding the work of the 
committee. For these four libraries, 
there were no obstacles to board 
adoption of die final written docu- 
ment. 

Several factors relating to the 
planning conunittee were identified 



as being potentially important to the 
outcome of the planning process. 
These involve the composition and 
responsibilities given to die commitee 
and can be summarized as follows: 

(1) the extent to which the rea- 
sons for undertaking the plan- 
ning process are understood by 
the library board and director 
and are conveyed to the plan- 
ning committee, 

(2) the "fit" between the com- 
position of the planning com- 
mittee and the board's reasons 
for plarming (i.e., the expected 
outcome), 

(3) the extent to which the 
board or library director guides 
and monitors the work of the 
planning committee, and 

(4) the relationship between 
the committee's isize and the ex- 
tent to which it is expected to be 
a woiking committee as opposed 
to a reactor committee. 

lihniriPsn.E. andF 

Library D's planning committee in- 
cluded staff, trustees, community 
representatives, and a member of the 
Friends group. "The president of the 
Friends was on the committee. We 
had several people representing John 
Q. Public. They also, at the same 
time, were representative of group 
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interests. One woman was active in a 
pre-school, so she was there as a 
library patron. But she was coming 
with tihe orientation of children's ser- 
vices. We had a gentleman who was a 
senior citizen. He was representing 
the public in that he uses the library 
daily." (Libraiy D Director) 

The libraiy used a diiferent ap- 
proach, however, in keeping the en- 
tire board informed and in directing 
the work of the conunittee. Certain 
groups came into the process at differ- 
ent points. 

"The five year plan was primarily 
developed by the senior staff and with 
a couple board members. The board 
was brought in at the completion of 
different aspects of it. Certainly they 
were presented the demographics. 
Hiey were presented the analysis of 
services that we provide to date, which 
really came from the ouput measures. 
They analyzed the roles and the long 
range goals.... parcels of [the plan] 
came to them at each time, so they had 
opportunity to bless what was done." 
(Libraiy D Director) 

After the board reviewed the work 
done by the planning committee, re- 
finements were made to the goals that 
had emeiged. In a manner similar to 
that adopted by Libraiy A, citizens 
were used as reactors to tht plan. "The 
Citizen's Review Committee was 
brought in during the last three 



months, and they met every two 
weeks and looked at portions of it... 
and closely analyzed the final docu- 
ment to see if it was an item they 
wanted their names associated with, 
and see if they endorsed all the con- 
cepts in it Then it went back the 
libraiy board for their approval, and 
then on to the city council." (Libraiy 
D Director) 

>^th regard to the composition of 
the planning committee. Library E 
"decided that we wanted to go the 
most in-depth route you could go... 
Since we are a district library, we 
wrote letters to the two township 
boards, and to the village council, 
explaining what it was we wanted to 
do, and asking them if they would 
please designate one of their board 
members to be a part of the planning 
committee. They did. We also thought 
it would be good to have a represen- 
tative from the Friends, and to have a 
representative from our school dis- 
trict. So we wrote and asked them. As 
it turned out, the school assigned two 
members. And, of course, we wanted 
a staff member other than myself." 
(Libraiy E Director) 

Library E ran into difficulties with 
its committee because the director 
expected it to be a woiking commit- 
tee, while certain members apparently 
did not see their participation in that 
way. "We would meet monthly, we 
would assign tasks, and we would 
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come back to the next monthly meet- 
ing, and the only people who would 
have done their work would be myself 
and the stafFrcpresentative." (Library 
E Director) Although the woric of the 
committee had been temporarily sus- 
pended at the time of our visit, the 
director indicated that she intended to 
prepare a mission statement, goals, 
roles, and objectives, and then re- 
convene the conunittee. At that point, 
the committee would function as a 
reactor panel. 

The director of Library F reported 
having "a library planning committee 
which consisted of 54 members. A 
large committee, a very large com- 
mittee." It was the impression of the 
researchers that the non-library staff 
members of this committee, although 
they participated in the role setting 
exercise, were not given individual 
assignments. Instead, their input into 
the process was in the form of their 
reactions to the information presented. 

The composition of the planning 
conunittees utilized by Libraries D, 
E, and F reflects an attempt to include 
the sort of broad-based community 
representation that was ui^ged in the 
first planning manual. This charac- 
teristic was also found in several of 
the study libraries. While the size of 
the committee may not necessarily be 
inversely related to a successful out- 
come, it does appear as though a large 
committee woiks better if the citizen 



component serves mainly as a reactor 
panel and is not expected to be a 
working group. Or, as an alternative, 
group members could be assigned to 
smaller, working subcommittees. 
With a smaller conunittee, composed 
primarily of library staff and trustees, 
individual assignments aremore likely 
to be carried out in a timely fashion. 
The director of Library D made the 
observation that the process requires 
a lengthy time commitment and it is 
not realistic to expect busy commu- 
nity leaders to give more than three 
months of their time. She felt that 
bringing representatives of commu- 
nity groups into the process during 
the last few months, when a "finess- 
ing" process was going on, was a 
more constnictive use of their time. 

Elements of the Process 

The researchers examined the pro- 
cess used by each library in order to 
detemiine (a) what was done and how 
it was done, (b) how closely the pro- 
cess matched the steps recommended 
by either of PLA's planning manuals, 
and (c) whether the library included 
in its process any of the following 
activities: 

(1) pre-planning 

(2) community analysis (surveys, 
census, and other data) 

(3) brainstomiing 

(4) role setting 

(5) output measures 
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At the time of our visit, Library A 
had conducted two planning cycles 
and was just beginning a third. The 
process used in its first cycle, con- 
ducted in 1982, was developed by the 
director without specific reference to 
PLA*s 1980 publication, A Planning 
Process for Public Libraries. The di- 
rector described the process as an 
effort by herself and the library staff 
to obtain information from both users 
and non-users through the use of a 
questionnaire: 

We tried to get people to fill it out 
that weren't library users. We had a 
group a; the mall and we had a table at 
the bank, and some other things....This 
was our first experience in fmding out 
that people really don't want to tell you 
what they think. And so we had this 
eight page survey and they said, "We 
aren't going to do eight pages." 

After we did [the citizen survey] we 
came up wivh a set of goals and 
objectives... we said we would institute 
them in 1982 and would review them 
for the first time in 1984. And we did 
that (Library A Director) 

The 1980 planning manual was 
used inLibraiy A*s second cycle (1 984) 
primarily as a guide to data collection. 
In addition to a written questionnaire, 
a telephone survey was also con- 
ducted. People from the community 
were employed to conduct the tele- 
phone survey. As part of the process, 
the library did a staff survey and en- 



"I think we understood the process. 
We followed the process, but we 
should have surveyed first " 

— ^Library A Director 



"We didn *t have to go out of our way 
to come at some weird hour, and that 
made me want to keep participating 
in the group,** 

— ^Library A Community 
Representative 1 



**We*rt going to caUdOOO people this 
time which we didn U do the last time. 
It's every third person and we*ll call 
them three times and if we don't get 
an answer in three tries we're going 
to go on. But 4000 is a fairly large 
amount* So surely we should end up 
with 3000 or more. We're calling 
nights and days both, " 

— ^Library A Director 
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**My eUartsi memory of Ihe planning 
proeeu was a lot of meetings. These 
weren't long, long meetings, but it 
was every week, an hour, an hour and 
a half or so. A lot of bringing out 
ideas,andthen dashing and bringing 
them down, and then going back, and 
going over.,.** 

—Library A Staff Member 3 



**This time we are not using the plan- 
ning process book at all We are just 
doing our own thing. " 

— ^Library A Director 



**Oh yes, brainstorming! The sky 
was the limit, and we would sort of 
write furiously, and they wouldtake 
UaU,siftUout,putU into categories 
so that we weren't string the same 
thing three times... and they *dcome 
back at the next session and have it 
all listed for us^ne, two, i^ree. " 

—Library A Community 
Representative 1 
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gaged in brainstoiming sessions. A 
citizen member of the planning com- 
mittee told us, "There were usually 
about six or seven of us each time. 
Had [attendance] been much bigger, 
the brainstorming would have prob- 
ably gotten out of hand." 

The committee met "once a week 
or so... to discuss possible goals." 
(Library A Staff Member 4) "It was 
for a period of two or three months, I 
believe. We'd try to make it so that 80 
to 90 percent could come to the next 
meeting. We'd set it that way and we 
would do our best to be here. [We 
met] at convenient times so every- 
body could be here, and not have to 
jeopardize their family life or their 
own work positions." (Library A 
Community Representative 1) 

In comparing the first planning 
cycle (in which neither manual was 
used) with the second cycle, the di- 
rector told us,"The first time we 
probably had it done in three months. 
The second time we took six months. . . . 
Wejustbeatourselves to death.... [The 
committee was] real hard woiking 
and actually most of them came 
every time. We did a lot of brain- 
storming up front. We brainstormed 
for about three months." 

The director explained that the 
process she planned to use for the 
third cycle would be much simpler 
and would be aimed at estabUshing 
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short terni objectives ".. jny goal this 
time is be basically quick and dirty. 
Something [citizens] can respond to 
quickly, and that we can respond to 
quickly. They will see changes in six 
months. Definitely. We will probably 
have some of these changes in effect 
by July lst."(Libraiy A Director) 

The intent of the third cycle is to 
ask about things the library has been 
thinking about changing in order to 
get some idea of what the public's 
response might be. The library will 
then set a limited number of short 
term objectives which can be imple- 
mented immediately. 

The director told us that Library A 
intended to repeat its telephone survey 
during the third planning cycle. "This 
time we have two staff members who 
only work in one department and do 
not work full-time. And they haven't 
as yet got a full picture... of the whole 
libraiy, I don't think. So they are doing 
it." (Library A Director) 

"I don't want someone to do the 
calling that knows the library well, 
because I don't want the patrons to 
feel that they are talking to someone 
they would see at the desk. Because 
it's hard for them to say, 'No, I don't get 
the help that I need at the library. No, 
I don't find the information I want.' 
You know it's real difficult if you 
recognize the voice."(Library A Di- 
rector) 
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**From lime to time the library direc- 
tor would talk about the plan, and 
solicit input Jrom the sUtffto the plan, 
but it basicaBy was the library board 
committee thaleame up withtheplan, 
and the revisions done through the 
library director and the rest of the 
board.** 

— Library B Staff Member 3 



**We did fill out staff surveys. " 

—Library B Staff Member 3 



*'I didn't remember that we had any 
process, really, for staff input. But 
[the director] reminded me that we 
had been given a copy of the pro- 
jected goals m a stiHf meeting, Sn 
essentially that's all that I am aware 
of that any of the staff has had. " 

—Library B Staff Member 2 
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**We brought U up at sUnff meetings 
regularly. As we were developing it, I 
remember very early on asking them to 
fiB out one of these forms, and then 
talking about in stqff meetings what we 
ought to emphasize, what we ought not 
to emphasize in the drqftform. We did 
four or five drafts of this thing. The 
drqfi was presented to [st^ffj to get their 
reactions to what was going on, " 

— LibraiyB Director 



*7 don't think there was a general sur- 
vey outside; it was stricUy in the li- 
brary.** 

— ^Library B Trustee 1 



'There is a problem in reporting to 
boards. You are essentially asking, 
'What do you think ofUV And boards 
willtellyou what they think of it even if 
it is only a rough drqft,..the hwd— 
we—wUltakealookandsay, *Ok,ihat*s 
your document to date, and we don't 
like this, or you've forgotten that,' and 
spend greatamountsof time doing what 
managerial groups always do-— giving 
input. So [the subcommittee] didn't 
report in great detail untU they had 
details to give us." 

— ^Library B Trustee 2 



Library A did not use the second 
edition of the planning manual, there- 
fore it did not do the role setting 
exercise. Nor did the library use the 
output measures in assessing its cm- 
rent level of service. 

Library B 

The process used by Library B was 
simplified because of the size and 
nature c'*he planning committee. This 
fimctif was carried out essentially 
by the director and one or two board 
members. The library conducted user 
and staff surveys. Brief question- 
naires were also completed by trust- 
ees, volunteers, and Friends of the 
Library. According to the director, 
survey questions were open-ended, 
patterned after a long range plan com- 
pleted earlier by the library's regional 
network. "You give people a leading 
question to comment on, rather than 
giving them a form with yes/no ...and 
a,b,c type of stuff.... We did different 
colors for different people. I know the 
staff had a certain color. I think the 
volunteers had a different color... we 
gave these out and asked people to fill 
them out if. they would." (Library 
Director) 

Library B's pre-planning timetable 
called for the final document to be 
completed within nine or ten months. 
"TTie plan we came up with said that 
in March we would distribute ques- 
tion forms to the library board, staff 
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members, the public, and the Friends 
of the Library. By September to De- 
cember, draft a long range plan and 
resubmit it to the library board, and 
have a final version to the library 
board by December. We certainly did 
it by December, and we may have 
done it a month earlier." (Library B 
Director) 

When asked who wrote the goals 
and objectives, the director told us, 
came up with the first draft and it was 
circulated. Then I changed the word- 
ing based on what they had all been 
telling me should be changed." 

One of the trustees explained the 
process in this way, "The board added 
or deleted things. Then it was redone 
by the director and the committee and 
we went over it again, until we could 
reach a consensus, if not enthusiastic 
agreement, that the basic objectives 
all made sense, that they were essen- 
tially attainable, and that the subpoints 
under each objective also made sense 
and were attainable, and were neces- 
sary to do before the prime objective 
in each case was reached." (Library B 
Trustee 2) 

Much of the director's time from 
March through November seems to 
have been spent writing and rewriting 
the plan. Those trustees who were not 
appointed to the planning committee, 
and perhaps were unsure of what the 
fmal product would look like, were 



"I told the director ifl would have 
had more input into this, I would 
have tried to put whai*s a goal, and 
what's an objective. In fact, to be 
truthful,! had sat down and put a fair 
amount of time, and had gone 
through and changed a whole bunch 
of words in this, and then I thought, 
'WeU, I don*t want to upset the com- 
mittee*,,,** 

— Library B Trustee 3 



*^hey came up with some basic ob- 
jecdvei, and basic steps within those 
objectives. Then the board went over 
that and nit-picked, as boards will; 
and some nit-picking was very 
worthwhile," 

—Library B Trustee 2 



**There was a questionnaire. It started 
with role selection. We did a survey 
from one of those PLA books. This is 
a summary. We had board members 
and stmff people do thaL„OK, the 
mission statement — we started with a 
draft of that, but we didn't really 
complete it until we had finished the 
long range plan,** 

— ^Library C Director 
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*The procest UarUd with the surveyi 
and lookiHg at the [stale auoeiation] 
standards. The board got together 
with three steiff people for a six hour 
session, and diere were a lot of sta- 
tisdes and other OUngs that had been 
gathered together that Uiey had all 
seen before, but they hadn't seen it all 
in the same place and in the same 
order/* 

— ^Library C Director 



**The board president (who does this 
kind of thing in his other occupation) 
suggested the format [which] con' 
sisted of finances, human resources, 
buildings, equipment, collection, cir- 
culation, and administration and 
services. So it was helpful for us to 
breakitdown in that way, andhe*s the 
one who suggested that, ** 

— ^Library C Director 



**What I like about thisis thai there's 
provision for expediting [the plan]. 
You've got the plan, but if you don't 
have people stipulated to expedite it 
or some time limits set, which this 
does, you've just talked. You've Just 
bandied about a bunch of nice 
words," 

— ^Library C Trustee 1 
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nonetheless aware of the time and 
effort involved. **I think a fair amount 
of time was put into this. I don*t know 
what other long range plans from li- 
braries look like. Fve never seen one 
from anther library." (Library B 
Tmstec3) 

The library did not do any brain- 
storming; and, since it completed its 
plan before having access to the PLDP 
manuals, it did not engage in the role 
setting exercise. Nor did the library 
use any of the output measures in 
developing its long range plan. 

Library C 

It might be said that long range 
plaiming began in Library C with the 
arrival of its current director. One of 
the first things she did was to start 
making a list of the things she planned 
to do during the year. In addition, she 
began comparing the library with a 
set of state library association stan- 
dards and a measurement manual 
provided by the state association. 
The manual "was very practical and 
very specific about 'you can be said to 
have achieved this standard if you 
have this or that.* They also put out 
this [checklist], and I went through 
and checked and said, *Well, we do 
this, we don't do that.' and so on." 
(Library C Director) Feeling that the 
library should have a written long 
range plan, the director and board 
then began a formal planning process. 

7i 
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The dixector did most of the pre- 
liminary (pre-plamiing) work.The 
process started with an all-day ses- 
sion presided over by a planning con- 
sultant from the state library and at- 
tended by the board, the library direc- 
tor and three staff members. The 
participants were given materials 
comparing their library with other li- 
braries in the county and the state. 
Information was presented in several 
categories: fmances, human re- 
sources, facilities and equipment, 
collection and circulation, organiza- 
tion and administration, and library 
services. After a brainstorming ses- 
sion, a set of goals and objectives was 
developed within each category. The 
staff and the trustees individually 
completed the role setting exercise. 

Library C is part of a consortium 
consisting of the seven public librar- 
ies located in the county. Within the 
time period that Libraiy C was devel- 
oping its long range plan, the library 
director and two of the library's trust- 
ees served on a committee that was 
developing a long range plan for the 
consortium. This enabled the library 
to consider its operation within the 
context of county-wide public libraiy 
service. 

The library gathered a number of 
output measures for use in planning. 
Therefore, a number of survey forms 
were completed by library users. 
Along with community analysis and 



"We meet as a stqfffor an hour, or 
an hour and a half a month, and we 
did [the role setting exercise] in one 
of those sessions, [Stqff] had re- 
ceived things ahead of time. Maybe 
it could be fancier if you had more 
time, but I thought that was plenty of 
time," 

— ^Library C Director 



"{Working as a committee of the 
whole ] was so much more thorough 
than [smaller] committees or some- 
thing of that sort, to have that much 
data and concentrate on it for that 
many hours. Maybe some people can 
do tilings piecemeal, but I find I do 
better when I concentrate at one 
time," 

—Library C Trustee 1 



"As a library staff we were more 
reluctant to come to the conclusion 
that [our primary role was] to serve 
popular interests. The board was 
very clear on that, and we, as a staff 
were forced to say, *hey, we know 
that's true'." 

—Library C Director 
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-So, in 1988-89, we did the commu- 
nity survey, which Maid 'the library is 
absotuteiy wondeifui, and well vote 
any amount of mittage that you 
wanL»and we lov2ihe staff.* We hit 
70% of the households and registered 
60% of the population. And we did 
the patron survey thai said, This li- 
brary is fantastic, Itistite bestlibrary 

we*ve been in*,** 

— ^Library G Director 



**We took all the rotes, and we did a 
forced ranking,,,. We had the staff do 
it; we had the library board do it; all 
independentiy. After we gathered all 
of our information, we had the com- 
mittee do it. Again, the same way,,,. 
Remarkably, all three groups chose 
the same top three priorities. So, we 
obviously were going in the same 
direction, no nwior shocks. ** 

—Library G Twstcc 1 



**We hired [the university research 
center]. They do a lot of surveys in 
the metropolitan area, ** 

— ^Library G Director 
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library performance data, responses 
from a telephone survey were also 
utilized in the process. 

(For Ldrames D, E, F see page 69) 
Library G 

Library G's initial action with re- 
gard to planning was to employ the 
research center of a nearby university 
to conduct a user survey and a com- 
munity survey in the form of tele- 
phone calls to randomly selected 
households. The surveys were begun 
prior to the establishment of the 
planning committee. 

Pre-planning also occurred in the 
form of setting a planning timetable. 
"When we initially began, we were 
looking at a six month process. What 
actually happened was ittookus about 
nine months to actually finalize the 
document." (Library G Trustee 1) 

There is no indication in the 
committee's report that it utilized de- 
mographic or other community data. 
Nor did our interviews reveal that 
such data were provided to the com- 
mittee. Although staff surveys were 
not included in the process, each de- 
partmentprovided the committee with 
oral presentations and written reports. 
Included in the staff reports were "ex- 
cellent, well-thought out goals for the 
future. These reports can be used to 
plan future services to patrons as funds 
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and space become available."(Library 
G, written report of the Long Range 
Planning Conunittee) 

In addition to statistical and other 
infonnation about the libraiy, output 
measures were also provided to the 
committee. "Tlie only two [measures] 
we did not collect [were] interlibrary 
loan requests and program attendance 
rates. We had them, but we did not use 
them for the report." (Library G Staff 
Member 1) 

According to one of the people we 
interviewed, the committee "did a 
little bit of committee building at the 
begiiming.... It was basically a little 
game that we played as two teams, but 
it built the feeling of working to- 
gether, and the object was to show 
that you can't do any of this alone, 
and we all need to work together. It 
was an icebreaker, because many of 
these people, although they knew the 
other people by name, didn't know 
them as individuals." (Library G 
Tmstee 1) 

A modified form of brainstorming 
was done by the committee in con- 
nection with the manual's work forms 
on evaluating the survey results. "In 
the area of services and opportunities 
and possible responses, we had a lot 
of, "What are your ideas? What do you 
think?' It wasn't exactly a brainstorm- 
ing session. That's as close as we 
came." (Library G Trustee 1) 
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**We did a great deat of our informa- 
tion gathering about library statis- 
tics, and survey results, and so forth 
btfore we did the role setting. After 
the role setting, we had the adult 
services report, and the children*s 
services report, and several other 
reports, which we did not have before 
the role setting. Because we did not 
wish to influence the role setting by a 
sales pitch from *my section of the 
library'." 

— ^Library G Trustee 1 



"In the beginning, we met for the first 
three months, I believe, about three 
times a month, once every two weeks. 
The chair of the committee would give 
us an agenda before the meetings, 
things to think about, things to pull 
together. Then we presented the ma- 
terials at the meeting to discuss them. 
Afterthat, we set up the agenda for the 

next meeting." 

—Library G Staff Member 1 
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**Wt met at 3:30 in the ^ftemooitt 
hoping to eatehpeople,^take an hour 
and a hdif off from their day, rather 
than a whoU lotofJme. We did that 
deliberaUly, and we told people up 
front, in fact, when we sent the letter, 
we had already detemdned when the 
meetings would be, so that people 
could make adjustments. " 

— ^Library G Trustee 1 



'Inhere was direction given at the 
Ifeginning. There was a woman who 
came in and explained the process. 
She was very organized, she was very 
clear, she told us what to expect, and 
whatwouldbeexpectedofus. But the 
whole way along, it was very free. We 
processed a lot of information, and it 
was very clear that they were always 
interestedin our ideas, and they could 
be completely off the top of our 
heads. Nobody would find any fault 
or blame. At any time we could slop 
and ask questions, clarify some* 
thing. She laid out a schedule of what 
months which information we would 
begetting. Generally, that was pretty 
much stuck to." 

—Library H Trustee 1 



Library H 

The first plan developed by Library H 
was completed under the guidance of 
the former director. Heincludedmost 
of the elements specified in the plan- 
ning manual. The process began with 
a facilitator, who outlined the planning 
timetable which had been established 
through pre-planning activities. The 
facilitator was one of the PLA mem- 
bers who had takenpart in development 
of the planning process and who had 
been presenting planning workshops 
throughout the country. A large citi- 
zen telephone survey and in-house 
user surveys were conducted by the 
staff. 

The planning committee met once a 
mondi. According to one of the mem- 
bers, there was 

a very high rate of attendance.... We 
would get a packet before the meeting, 
and we were given notebooks at the 
very beginning. We were always pro- 
vided with fresh pencils [and] note 
paper. And all of the sections that we 
received were hole punchec', so we 
could put them into our notebooks. It 
ended up taking two notebooks. Then 
we would receive summaries of the 
meeting, after the meeting was over. 
So fu^t we received agendas, and then 
background information for our re- 
view, and then the meeting and then 
the summary." (Library H Trustee 1) 
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The recollection of a staff member 
who served on the committee differed 
with regard to attendance: "I don't 
think they were veiy committed to the 
project There were a couple of mem- 
bers who were here at every meeting, 
but for the most part they came spo- 
radically.... I think only about four of 
them were consistently here." (Library 
H Staff Member 3) 

It was the impression of the present 
director that "the two staff people on 
the committee and the director got 
together, wrote the plan, and presented 
it to the committee. The three of them 
had brainstormed, and the committee 
more or less mbber stamped it." (Li- 
brary H Director). 

The close control maintained by 
the director was partially confirmed 
by one of the committee members 
who told us, "I must say that I don't 
think that the committee was as func- 
tional as it could have been. I think it 
was mostly the director who led us in 
the direction that he wished us to go." 
(Library H Staff Member 3) 

In several instances, the commit- 
tee worked in small groups to brain- 
storm and draft the mission, goals, 
and objectives. "We broke into small 
groups and each came up witl. our 
own version. It was like shuffling 
cards, of course, and we all got to- 
gether and said, 'I think that that is 
really important,' or 'Yes, I can bend 



**Vf€ did a big survey, and we hadn*i 
done a patron survey in years. Of 
course, ihat*s very usrful, and I know 
weshoulddo surveys morefitquently. 
That, in itself was a tremendous 
amount of work. And the whole stqff 
took part in that,** 

—Library H Staff Member 1 



**[The stqffj did a lot of gathering of 
demographics, and studies, and re- 
ports to the committee; plus the sur^ 
veying was done by library stttff. ** 

— Libraiy H Director 



**lThe exchange of ideas] continued 
throughout I loved the free expres- 
sion of ideas, and I was always very 
comfortable in the meetings.** 

—Libraiy H Trustee 1 



**Because we were part of the group, 
the director, [another st^ff member] 
and myself, we didn*t feel that any- 
thing got left out, because we made 
sure that if somebody on the commit' 
tee didn *t say what we wanted, then we 
made sure it was said. It wasn*l like 
some sort of a conspiracy...but there 
were certain important things that we 
knew had to be in the long range 
plan,** 

— Library H Staff Member 3 
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'7 think much of [the telephone sw' 
vey] was done on the sUKff** own time. 
Vm notsuntfUwasatSBOStdSohave 
been,^ I don't think U was very wett 
organized. Thestqffwasgivensomany 
names to contact. It had to be done by 
this much time. Perhaps it was just 
thai if you could work it into your 
working day, fine. If you can't, then 
do it as best you can," 

—Library H Staff Member 1 



**The former director assembled (I 
don't know who did it, but somebody 
in this building assembled) reams of 
raw data. All I did was say, 'Hey, 
lookii, I'm very comfortable with 
working with numbers, I can take all 
this data and give you any kind of 
projection you want,' We had a 
meeting, andtaOcedforaboutan hour, 
I wrote it up, and gave [the director] 
my projections and an analysis of 
what the county looks like, " 

— ^Library H Community 
Representative 1 



"We were mailed [the role setting 
work sheet] at home, so we could fill 
it out and then hand it in," 

—Library H Trustee 1 
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here if you word it that way.' We kind 
of melded all of them. In the mission 
statement, there is a phrase about lit- 
eracy that was absolutely one 
committee's — they wouldn't quit un- 
til it was in, so it's there." (Library H 
Tmstee 1) 

A community representative that 
we interviewed had a similar percep- 
tion of the ability of committee mem- 
bers to get their ideas incorporated 
into the planning document: 

I kept on saying when we'd have 
these brainstorming sessions about 
priorities, 'we've got to have more 
easy reading books!' And someone 
would try to lump it in, and I would 
say, 'No, I think that has to be sepa- 
rate.' I think the superintendent of 
schools felt very strongly about lit- 
eracy, and various other people 
wanted self-help books, and certain 
types of magazines, whatever. So you 
could kind of make sure that your 
little thing got put in as a goal, but it 
wasn't really that bad. You'd talk to 
your neighbor and say. Hey, Vm on 
this conunittee. What do you think 
we really need?' (Library H Commu- 
nity Representative 1) 

One of the staff members explained 
the director's method of deaing with 
suggestions from the committee with 
which he did not agree, "t felt it was 
pretty much guided the way ne wanted 
it, and there were a few things that 
when we got to the actual goals and 
objectives that I don't think that he 
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necessarily agreed with. But it was 
also easier to give in than it was to 
fight eveiy little point. But he got the 
major ones he wanted." (Library H 
Staff Member 3) 

Reports to the committee by de- 
partment heads was also part of the 
process.'These were just little talks to 
the whole committee, 17 people Ithink 
it was. Just to give each person an 
understanding of what the library had 
been involved with over the years, 
how things had developed." (Library 
H Staff Member 2) 

Despite the director's guidance of 
the work of the planning committee 
and the comprehensive level of effort 
that was employed in the process, the 
long range plan was not adopted by 
the board. When the present director 
arrived, she revised the plan into one 
that was acceptable. The process this 
second time was much simpler. The 
director prepared draft goals and ob- 
jectives with the help of a trustee and 
with input from the staif . Hiese were 
refmed and became the library's long 
range plan. One of the staff members 
we interviewed told us that the process 
the new director used was "a more 
acceptable model. I think [staff] have 
more of a feeling that they can have a 
litde input."(Library H Staff Member 
1) This staff member also explained 
how tlie director obtained reaction 
and input from the staff to her rough 
drafts of the revised plan: "most of it 



**Everybo4y had their own opinions. 
Eiiheryou hadyourown opinions, or 
you'd talk to people and you'd form 
opinions. Then you'd lobby for cer* 
tain things," 

— ^Library H Community 
Represeutative 1 



"We had statistics. Myself and the 
other stqff member [on the committee] 
andthe director, we gathered statistics 
from Federal sources and down at the 
state department of development. We 
were able to get some statistics that 
way. The other committee member 
diisome statistical gathering around 
town, I think she would call on dif- 
ferent agencies andmaybe businesses, 
too. Now that was done early. We 
started working on the statistics right 
away," 

—Library H Staff Member 2 



"/ never felt that anything was truly a 
committee decision, I felt like there 
was a lot of input from the committee, 
and that the director had already de^ 
cided more or less how he wanted this 
plan to be written, andthenguided all 
the thinking about it," 

—Library H Staff Member 3 
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"So, at the January meeting, the 
boardapproved (he outline, the board 
established their monthly meeting 
dates. They started getting their 
background material to review, and 
they approvedthefaeUiiator, We were 
ready to roll afier our January 1988 
meeting." 

— ^Library I Director 



'7 was the person from the stqffthat 
was at the planning meetings. But 
[the stqffj filled out the standards, 
whether we met them or not,filledout 
that document that went to the board 
at the first meeting. When we started 
dn^linggoalsandobjectivesandroles, 
the library stqffhad a staff meeting, 
andgottorank whatroles we thought 
thelibraryshouldfiUftheUbrary board 
at the planning meeting got to rank 
them then. The library board started 
to develop goals and objectives, at a 
stqff meeting, the sti^ would look at 
themandnuUce comments. It was sort 
of a back and forth process at that 
time." 

— ^Library I Director 



"We used census information to look 
at the community. We are a smaller 
community. In a smaller library, you 
should have some handle on your 
community...or you*re not doing a 
vety good job." 

— ^Library I Director 
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was hand written with her ideas about 
what she wanted to do with different 
portions of the original long range 
plan. We were pretty much in agree- 
ment, but there were places where I 
disagreed withwhat she had putdown, 
and I wrote that up, explained why, 
talked to the staff about it. They agreed 
and it was implemented as I suggested, 
rather than what she had written." 
(Library H Staff Member 1) 

Library I 

The process used by Library I be- 
gan with a "planning to plan" phase. A 
facilitator was hired to help with the 
pre-planning and a state consultant 
helped with the role selection. The 
staff was introduced to the planning 
process shortly after the board made 
its decision to implement long range 
planning. The staff provided the board 
with planning data, including com- 
munity information, library statistics 
and output measures, and other ma- 
terials. 

As a committee of the whole, the 
board met monthly and completed the 
following in nine months: selecting 
roles, drafting the mission statement, 
reviewing selected roles and pro- 
posed mission statement, adoption of 
the mission statement, brainstonning 
goals and objectives, reviewing and 
revising first drafts of goals and ob- 
jectives, and formal approval of the 
final draft of the long range plan. 



Chapter 3 
Summary 

Although some pre-planning ob- 
viously occurred in Library A, the 
individuals that we interviewed did 
not indicate that they undertook such 
activity as a deliberate phase in the 
process. The remaining libraries indi- 
cated that a timeline for completion 
of various planning stages had been 
pre-determined, therefore we can as- 
sume a formal pre-planning phase. 

Libraries A and H, which used the 
original edition of the planning 
manual, conducted a number of sur- 
veys and obtained demographic data 
for use in analyzing their communi- 
ties. Both libraries used brainstorm- 
ing. Library A, with a smaller com- 
mittee, spent much more time on this 
part of the process than did Libraiy H. 

Libraries C, G, and I used the 
second version of the PLA planning 
manual. Although the two smaller li- 
braries (C and I) employed a more 
basic level of effort than did Library 
G, all three libraries included most of 
the elements suggested in the plan- 
ning manual. 

Library B did not follow the pro- 
cess specified by either manual. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that it 
employed the fewest number of ele- 
ments. Library H used the highest 
number of planning elements. Table 4 
on page 68 presents the elements we 
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identiHed as having been used by each 
of the libraries. 

The table data for Library A re- 
lates to its use of the original planning 
manual in developing its second long 
range plan. Libraiy H table data con- 
cerns its use of this same manual to 
develop the initial plan that was not 
adopted by the library board. 

Each of the libraries conducted in- 
house user surveys as part of their data 
collection effort. Four of the libraries 
used telephone surveys to reach non- 
users. Library H conducted student 
surveys and Library A distributed 
questionnaires outside the library in 
order to record citizen opinion. 

Staff input into the process was 
obtained through staff surveys in four 
libraries. Library G, which did not use 
a staff questionnaire, asked each staff 
member to give an oral presentation 
to the planning committee which in- 
cluded suggestions for the future di- 
rection of his or her area of responsi- 
bility. Library H was the only other 
library to utilize staff reports to the 
committee. Staff size probably in- 
fluences the use of such reports. 

Although each library used a dif- 
ferent combination of planning ele- 
ments, the major concem of each was 
the need to collect sufficient infor- 
mation for the planning committee's 
deliberations. The one type of infor- 
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Table 4. Planning Elements Used by the Study Libraries 
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r* 


KM, 


I 


Pre-planning 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Consultant or 
Facilitator 






X 


X 


X 


X 


Demograpmc data 


X 




X 




X 


X 


LiiDrary oiausucs 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


v^mzcn Durvcjrot 
Written 


X 








X 




Citizen Surveys: 
leiepnone 


X 




X 


X 


X 




User Surveys 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


oiaii ourveys 


X 


X 


X 




X 




Staff Reports 








X 


X 




Brainstorming 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Role Setting 






X 


X 


x^ 


X 


Output Measures 






X 


X 


X 


X 



1 Although Libraiy H did not use the manual containing the role selection exercise, its 
planning committee was led through a role prioritizing exercise by a facilitator who had 
helped PLA develop the role selection concept. 
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mation each library tried to gather 
was user satisfaction with what the 
libraiy currently offers. Four libraries 
asked bo:h users and nonusers for 
theu- opinions about what the library 
should provide. 

This suggests that all of the study 
libraries have subscribed to the cen- 
tral premise of PLA's concept of long 
range planning — that such planning 
should be based on the identified 
characteristics and expressed needs 
of the local community. Whether 
local needs were identified through 
an in-depth community analysis or 
through user and/or citizen surveys 
alone depended on the resources that 
each of die libraries felt able to com- 
mit to the planning process. The in- 
dication here is that the libraries ac- 
cepted the notion, spelled out in the 
secondedition of the planning manual, 
that such factors as ^e existence of a 
previous plan or the extent of avail- 
able resources should dictate the level 
of effort expended on each part of the 
process. 

Laiger libraries in the study with 
available staff and/or the money to 
contract for the information saw no 
barrier to collecting data at a com- 
prehensive level of effort. Smaller 
libraries that used the edition of the 
planning manual which stressed op- 
tional levels of effort chose the basic 
level for most aspects of their plan- 
ning process. Wth regard to demo- 



graphic data, however. Libraries C 
and I were able to select at least an 
intermediate level of effort by having 
access to such data that had been 
collected for county-wide library 
planning. This advantage was pos- 
sible because the directors of these 
smaller libraries were actively in- 
volved in networking with other pub- 
lic libraries in their vicinity. 

The consultant services provided 
by their state libraries were also a 
factor in data collection efforts, espe- 
cially by the smaller libraries. The 
consultants were able to provide 
comparative information on similar 
libraries in the state and to guide the 
library planners in the use of state 
standards for evaluating their exist- 
ing services. 

Libraries D. E. and F 

According to the director of Li- 
brary D, "We did not exactly follow 
eveiy prescribed step in the planning 
process. We did not do a student sur- 
vey. We certainly did the staff and 
library user survey, and we contracted 
with [a local research firm] to do the 
nonuser survey. They conducted 
telephone interviews with residents 
of the cities — ^300 interviews with 
heads of households.... The actual 
document itself certainly included a 
lot of background data... .once we be- 
gan working on the questions for the 
nonuser survey, they were not nec- 
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essarily the questions identified in the 
planning manual." (Library D Direc- 
tor) 

Library D was experiencing space 
problems at the time of our visit A 
recent bond issue for a new building 
had been defeated by a small margin, 
so the library intended to try again in 
the near future. The director indi- 
cated that she had "no intention of 
doing another five year plan until I 
know whether or not Tm going to be 
in a nf.w building. The kinds of strat- 
egies that we will have to incorporate 
within the plan will differ substan- 
tially — ^if we're in massive collection 
development versus more stringent 
collection maintenance for this size 
facility.... In the meantime, we do 
recognize the fact that we are coming 
to the end of the usability of this 
particular document. So instead, we 
are looking at the prescribed roles that 
PLA has identified in the role setting. 
The role setting document had not 
been published at the time we did this 
plan, so we could not have incoipo- 
rated it." (Library D Director) 

The staff, including part time en^ - 
ployees, was at the time of our visit 
going through a series of exercises "to 
identify roles prescilfd for each 
branch. I anticipate that these roles 
will not be synonymous. Each branch 
will have a different identified func- 
tion, and what we're telling them is 
that they need to identify overall two 



primary roles — not to exceed two pri- 
mary and two secondary roles for 
each branch." (Library D Director) 

Library E also included surveys in 
its planning process. "We did a survey 
in each branch, and then we did a staff 
survey. [The trustees] also filled out 
the staff survey.... We were going to 
do a phone survey that was going to be 
geared to the nonuser. If after the 
second question they said they used 
the library, that was the end of the 
survey. If they didn't, then we had 
some other questions. This survey 
has never been done." (Library E 
Director) The director had planned to 
have the Friends of the Library con- 
duct the telephone survey. Before that 
could be accomplished, however, the 
planning process was temporarily 
halted. 

Library E had also attempted 
brainstorming,butthe experience was 
not successful. "Sometimes the dis- 
cussion would wander. They would 
start discussing, 'Let's build a new 
building,' and it would go off. Tliey 
were talking about the results of tlie 
process, and what would be the out- 
come, but they wouldn't want to go 
through the steps to get [to the out- 
come]." (Library E Director) 

Library E did not use an outside 
consultant. The director felt, in hiri- 
sight, that such a person would hav J 
helped to keep the committee work- 
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ing by being able to "chastise" them. 
"That person could have very easily 
said, 'Hey, listen, you've got to do 
your part'.... I think our board would 
have been hesitant [to hire a consult- 
ant], but maybe after this experience, 
maybe they would be willing to do 
that." (Libraiy E Director) 

Hie third non-study libraiy. Li- 
brary F, gathered data as well, but did 
not US'; surveys. "From time to time, 
we have done informal meetings.... A 
meeting I call a Isreakfast meeting' in 
which [school librarians. Friends, and 
others] are asked to talk about trends 
in libraries and trends in society.... It 
is sort of a way of gathering infor- 
mation about people's reactions to li- 
braries, and how they see things 
evolving and changing in terms of 
libraries. That in itself is part of a 
planning process in which you get 
input from people as to what ... their 
perceptions are." (Library F Director) 

As described, such focus group 
meetings can be seen as a form of 
brainstorming as well as information 
gathering. The director went on to 
state, "our planning process involved 
plannuTig for documentation to justify 
a library building program, so that in 
a real sense, our entire approach was 
to gather data which might permit us 
to do that. (Library F Director) 

Data from the non-study libraries 
supports the finding that public li- 



brary administrations and boards are 
accepting the PLA premise that long 
range planning requires information 
that goes beyond staT perceptions of 
what the community wants. 

In the study libraries, a conse- 
quence of the Public Library Devel- 
opment Program — ^whether every el- 
ement in PLA's recommended pro- 
cess is used or not — ^is the heightened 
awareness of the value of asking citi- 
zens for their opinions of existing 
libraiy resources and services. Li- 
brary directors and boards are also 
becoming aware of another important 
planning question to ask taxpayers: 
would they use and financially sup- 
port specific new services if they 
were offered by the library? 

Participant Evaluations 

As the people we interviewed de- 
scribed the specifics of the process 
used in their libraries, they were asked 
to comment on whether certain ele- 
ments woiked or did not woik. We 
also requested that they evaluate the 
advantages and/or disadvantages of 
having utilized a planning process. 
Finally, we asked for their opinions 
about the concept of formalized, leg 
range planning in general. The re- 
sponses were initially grouped into 
five categories: 

(1) what worked and why, 

(2) what did not work and why, 
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(3) positive comments about the 
library's planning process, 

(4) negative comments about the 
process, and 

(5) general reactions to the con- 
cept of long range planning. 

Table 5, beginning on page 97, 
summarizes the comments we re- 
ceived on what worked and what did 
not work. Table 6, beginning on page 
101, presents participant perceptions 
of positive and negative aspects of 
plaiming . Below is a brief discussion 
of the findings in this area for each of 
the study libraries. We have not at- 
tempted to include all of the opinions 
expressed in each libraiy as thers was 
some redundancy. Instead, we have 
tried to provide a syntiiesis of the 
participants' reactions to the way 
planning was implemented in their 
particular libraries. 

Library A 

Library A had been involved in 
long range planning over a period of 
seven or eight years. The director 
implemented the first planning cycle 
without reference to the PLA manu- 
als, conducted a second cycle using 
the 1980 planning manual, and then 
decided to abandon PLA's process 
and "do our own thing.'* (Library A 
Director) 

The problems that the library en- 
countered in using the 1980 manual 



were along the same lines as those 
which early users had reported to PLA 
and which had caused the association 
to make refinements in its second 
edition. These included (1) the lengtii 
of time it took to brainstorm and co! 
lect data, (2) the encouragement to 
develop lengthy questionnaires which 
asked everyone about everything, (3) 
the difficulty in getting the public to 
respond to the survey, (4) problems in 
translating a large amount of data into 
a limited number of feasible goals, 
and (5) the difficulty in learning how 
to set priorities and establish achiev- 
able, measurable objectives. 

"That was our first exr'erience in 
finding out that people really don't 
v^ant to tell you what they think. And 
so we had this eight page survey and 
tiiey said, 'We aren't going to do eight 
pages'.... Another thing that we did 
both times before was that we asked 
everybody what they felt about ev- 
erything. And we aren't doing that 
this time either. Because we found 
that we had 18 year olds telling us 
about senior citizen's programs." 
(Library A Director) 

The citizen survey conducted by 
Library A drew the following staff 
comment: "All I remember from that 
survey was Friday night I was out at 
the inall handing out these surveys, 
trying to talk people into filling them 
out. A Friday nigjit out at the mall — 
Jusk what we all want to do, don't we? 
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And they say, 'no, Fve already done 
if." (Library A Staff Member 3) 

Another staff member recalled the 
process as being "laborious.... It just 
went on and on and on; and I was just 
sick to death of it After we finished 
the document it was a couple months 
before I could bring myself to look at 
it again.... We just beat it to death for 
one thing. We dragged it out too 
much."(Libraiy A Staff Member 1) 

One person we interviewed stated, 
" We were newer at it before, and we 
wanted to be so great to eveiybody; 
and do something for everybody; 
make sure nobody was left out — the 
handicapped, the sick, the elderly, the 
preschool — all these areas, andmaybe 
we spread ourselves too thin." (Li- 
brary A Staff Member 3) 

The difficulty diat the library staff 
encountered in relinquishing its pre- 
conceptions of the community's needs 
is illustrated by this comment from 
the director, "We brainstormed for 
about three months and I think that 
was a mistake because we had all 
these wonderful ideas about services 
that we knew people would just be 
dying to have. And then we did the 
survey — and they weren't. Brt none- 
theless, we went right ahead and we 
provided those services anyway." 

Some of the unwanted services 
that the Ubraiy attempted to provide 
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**We had wondeifui ideas, and we 
wanted to do all these things. But the 
need wasn't there," 

— Libraiy A Staff Member 3 



"In the planning process you see where 
things are needed, I liked learning what 
the library needs, I really enjoyed this, " 
—Library A Trustee 1 



"It was a really caring attitude that She 
librarypersonneltooktowardwhatthey 
were doing. It wasn't , this is a study, 
and we've got to do this. It was, we want 
to doit because we want to be a benefit 
to the community," 

— ^Library A Community 
Representative 1 
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''[The planning manual] says that 
people will fill out [questionnaires]. 
But they willnoL They won't. They Just 
take one look at it and they say, 7 don't 
have time to do that today," 

— ^Library A Director 



"You have to bribe them, you really do, 
....we were giving out helium balloons, 
five free copies on the copy machine 
(we're still getting those coupons in, 
and it's been four years ago)„..They 
eamedthemforfUlingout that survey, " 
—Library A Staff Member 3 



"The advantages far outweigh [the dis- 
advantages] because you know where 
you're going. I think anybody or any 
organization that has specific goals to 
point toward, they're going to perform 
better, and they're going to feel better 
when they reach those gods, because 
they can say, 'Look what I did,' And 
even (fit's a modest goal, at least you 've 
accomplished it," 

— ^Library A Trustee 1 



were in the area of outreach to senior 
citizens. Demographic data had indi- 
cated that senior citizens composed a 
significant proportion of the popula- 
tion and that there were a number of 
hospitals, nursing homes and senior 
citizen centers that the library should 
perhaps be serving more directly. 

"We said that we would provide 
service to senior citizen centers, which 
seemed like a grsat idea — ^and it still 
does to me. But when I talked to them, 
they said, * We really don't want you 
to come. We come here to eat and play 
cards, and we really don't want any- 
body else to come, and we don't want 
to hear about your slides and your 
films and discussion*.*' (Library A 
Staff Member 1) 

Its senior citizen population was 
also seen by the library as a source 
to tap for information about the his- 
tory of the community. "We said we 
were going to provide training for 
volunteers on video cameras and that 
kind of thing. Well, nobody volun- 
teered to be trained. And we were 
going to use those volunteers to pre- 
pare oral history videos and audio 
cassettes. Well, we didn't train any- 
body and we didn't have anybody to 
do it; so, of course, we didn't [accom- 
plish that objective]." (Library A Di- 
rector) 

The director made the following 
I observation about staff "blue sky" 
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brainstoiming, as opposed to what the 
commuiiity is willing to fund: 



Staff want expensive changes, 
communities don't. I think there 
are two reasons. One is that staff 
have some expectations, they've 
seen other libraries and they 
know things that are possible, 
but communities generally don't. 
The other thing is thai the com- 
munity is paying for it... in gen- 
eral they're going to think about 
money first, services second. But 
staff is going to think about — as 
we .should — service first, money 
second. (Library A Director) 



The solution to these problems that 
the libraiy arrived at on its own is to 
some extent reflected in the newer 
planning manual's option of select- 
Lig a basic level of effort for each step 
in the process. The telephone and 
written surveys for the library's third 
planning cycle (just getting underway 
at the time of our visit) were to be 
limited to ten questions and two pages; 
there would be no citizen participa- 
tion on the planning committee; and 
the objectives would be achievable in 
a relatively short time. 

For the third cycle, it was the in- 
tention of the director "to come up 
with a plan that is much more short 
term, that doesn't sabotage the pro- 
cess. Because our department heads 
are basically our reference people, so 



"It was a positive experience. I en- 
joyed iL / looked forward toiL" 

— Library A Community 
Represenj).d«re 1 



"[PUmtiing] will give us some struc- 
ture ... some guidelines ... in what 
direction to go. Jf you don't have 
guidelines you just go nil over the 
place,'lthinkrutrythis,andlthink 
ru try thaL' With ./sis survey, it 
should give us a good Uea of what 
we're doing right, or what we're 
lacking in." 

—Library A Staff Member 3 



"I think the mostimportantpart, aside 
from the information you get from 
the community, is that you have a 
direction, and that you're defining 
what this particular public library is 
going to do, because there are so 
many ways that you can go. " 

-Library A Staff Member 4 
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"/ probably got the most out of the 
planning pracest in that my depart- 
ment had mora at ttake in it, and it 
ehangedthefocwofmy department " 
—Library A Staff Member 1 



"We can took within our own institu- 
tion and see mayhe what we're doing 
wrong or how we can improve," 

—Library A Staff Member 3 



**lf we involve members of the com- 
munity, there is better communication 
between the library people and the 
community people of what itiswe*re 
trying to do." 

— ^Library A Staff Member 4 



"Jt*s important to know where you*re 
going rather than just come in and 
getlostin the dt^-to-day details. There 
is a path you are following, and you 
can apply thatto any part of your life, 
not just your professional life, your 
persondtUfe, IthinkWsusefulinthat 
respect Also, you can plan within 
your own department, not just the 
library as a whole, but with your own 
[departmental] staff and resources. " 
—Library A Staff Member 4 
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when you have all your department 
heads in a meeting, you have one 
reference person available in the li- 
brary, and that's real hard. It's also 
very hard to get all those department 
heads here at the same time."(Libraiy 
A Director) 

Libraiy A has decided that plan- 
ning is a worthy endeavor and should 
be cairied out on a continuous basis. 
The director seems to have made a 
major modification in the process 
adopted by the library, however. In- 
stead of producing a long range plan 
every five years or so, for the time 
bemg at least, the library has opted for 
more frequent short range plans. The 
process will begin with fht library 
staff and trustees identifying areas for 
change. Proposed changes will then 
be presented to the community in the 
form of a brief survey. Assuming a 
favorable citizen reaction, the changes 
will be translated in ^ short term ob- 
jectives and implemented within a six 
month time frame. 

Even though they indicated that 
there were problems with the way the 
library had implemented the PLA 
planning process, the people we spoke 
with in Library A assured us that the 
benefits of planning far outweighed 
the drawbacks and that they saw the 
value in undertaking another plan- 
ning cycle. They ypoke of such ben- 
efits as acquiring a vision of what the 
library should be and a focus on what 
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it should be doing. They told us that 
going through a formal planning pro- 
cess was a learning experience, not 
only with regard to how the process 
itself might be improved, but also in 
terms of learning "a lot more about 
how the library operates."(Library A 
Tmstee 1) 

It was also a learning experience 
for the person who told us, "Up until 
that time it had been kind of difficuh 
for me to plan a year ahead and now I 
fmd myF,slf doing that quite a bit. 
'Where do I want to be in a year with 
this, or what's the potential for this 
two years from now'?" (Library A 
Staff Member 1) 

One person indicated that a side 
benefit of having gone through the 
process was that everyone found 
themselves thinking and talking in 
terms of the library's mission state- 
ment and goals. (Library A Commu- 
nity Representative 1) Another per- 
son suggested that "it certainly has 
helped bring the different departments 
together." (Library A Staff Member 4) 

Library B 

The director and tmstees that we 
intervieweo at Library B seemed 
generally pleased with having com- 
pleted a long range plan. None of the 
staff had served on the planning 
committee and those we spoke with 
appeared ambivalent toward their 
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"I git [trustees] involved in the plan- 
ning process and they see what it is 
thai they*re serving on as a board 
member*** 

— ^Libraiy A Trustee 1 



**ThepartofitthatIthinkIbeiieve in 
the most is getting the information 
from the community. Because we sit 
here and we see those people every 
day and we think we know what they 
want but oftentimes we don 'thavethe 
slightest idea what they want. ** 

— ^Library A Director 



"This community doesnU cere that 
maybe another county or public li- 
brary has art prints. They know what 
they wan t for here and we are going 
to try and provide," 

—Library A Staff Member 3 
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"From what Vve seen of the goals, I 
Ihink [the 1ibrary*s long range planj 
probabfy isn't terribly revolutionary. 
I think it*s probably OK," 

—Library B Staff Member 2 



"I felt as the plan was developed that 
a lot of things looked good on paper, 
but in a praetieal sense five years 
down the road, I see that we're going 
to be doing the same things that we *re 
doing now that should be changed, 
and I don't see that the long range 
plan is going to do that" 

— ^Library B Staff Member 3 



'7 believe in long range plans. I be- 
lieve in planning things out and then 
implementing them along those lines. 
But Vm not sure if sometimes long 
range plans tend to lose sight of ev- 
eryday operations. " 

—-Library B Staff Member 3 



library's plan, but were generally fa- 
vorable to the concept of long range 
planning. A staff member indicated 
that even before the board approved 
formal goals and objectives for the 
library, she was accustomed to plan- 
ning as a pait of her professional re- 
sponsibilities. "I have a strong back- 
ground in ihe philosophy of educa- 
tion. I know if I have to write down 
goals and objectives I can, because I 
know what I'm trying to achieve." 
(Library B Staff Member 2) 

[It is] the way wt go about things 
here anyway in developing and build- 
ing our program, and always looking 
long temi in anything we do.... But 
not directly with any set format... I 
don't make a practice of checklisting. 
Yes, Tm involved with goals and ob- 
jectives, but I think I was even before 
then. [The goals and objectives in the 
long range plan] did not seem out of 
line with what we had discussed 
through time anyway....! don't want 
to say it's static, but what we do is 
appropriate and has not needed to 
change that much."(Library B Staff 
Member 2) 

Another staff member expressed 
some disappointment at not being 
involved in the process. "From the 
original thought of doing the plan, to 
when it got implemented, I feel that I 
was left out of the process.... They 
really didn't ask me any questions 
concemmg any aspect of it" (Library 
B Staff Member 3) 
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This individual also expressed 
reservations about the plan. "I haven't 
studied the plan recently, so I can't go 
into great details. I can't even tell you 
exactly what's in there right now. At 
the time, from what I recall, I felt that 
they were not addressing certain as- 
pects of the everyday existence of die 
library." (Library B Staff Member 3) 

The director, however, was pleased 
"in large part, because of the board's 
support of the plan.. .1 think the staff is 
coming around to thinking that it's a 
good idea, too. So [long range plan- 
ning] was worthwhile.... Just the 
process itself of sitting down and try- 
ing to think out what [the tmstees] 
want to comnit to for the next Ave 
years was very good for them and for 
me. I think for the staff as well. It was 
a very good learning process." (Li- 
brary B Director) 

A major frustration expressed by 
the director was the failure of the 
questionnaires to provide 

responses that one could do 
something with from the public... 
Because I realize that most people 
come in the library maybe once a 
week or once a month.... They're 
really not all that concerned about 
library philosophy and the grand 
things that we should be doing, 
because that's not their thing. If 
we do it, wonderful, and they'll 
use it, and they'll think it's won- 
derful, but they don't sit at home 
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"/ think in general [long range plan' 
ning ] is probably a good idea. How 
actively we*ttdoU idon'tknow. Here 
we're so close to [the Ubrary] in terms 
of [trustees] being so involved and so 
forth, that (f things are needed, or 
problems are detected, somehow I 
think we respond without a fairly 
formal long range plan, something 
down on paper. We sli down and de- 
vote some time to [problem solving], " 
—Libraiy B Trustee 3 



"If we had done this five years ago, 
we probably would have automated 
five years ago rather than waiting 
this long. I think a long range plan 
[then] would have really focused in 
on that need, and we wouldhave done 
aU this earlier." 

— ^Library B Director 



'The board would like to see more 
action steps the next time.... As they 
point out, this is all very nice, but it 
doesn't st^ what we are going to do to 
achieve all these things. " 

— ^Library B Director 
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"One good Ihing this has done is 
shown the skfffandshown the board 
OudWs naify a long range plan, and 
not just sort of buying things ran" 
domly." 

—Library B Director 



"/ think going through a process like 
that alwt^s makes you think of *what 
shouXdwebedoingTMaybeweshould 
be doing some things better*, " 

—Library B Trustee 3 



"Having done U, I think U is kind of 
useful to go and look, and say, 'Well, 
what are we doing in this area?* But 
then, when you sit down and talk 
about it, *0h yes, we're doing this, 
this,andthis.*M(vbeUdoesUadyou 
to evaluate a little bit on a more regu- 
lar basis even. It might not be a text- 
book wt^ to do it, but it do^s give you 
anoutlineofthingstolookat,andyou 

can say, 'We're doing pretty well 
there,,, maybe we need to improve this 
alittlebit'.„. It is a good reminder list 
in that sense," 

— ^Library B Trustee 3 



thinking, 'Oh, my God, the li- 
brary should be doing such and 
such.' (Library B Director) 

The director told us that when he 
goes through the process again he 
intends to spend more time tiying to 
develop questions that will get infor- 
mation from the public regarding not 
only what they want, but what tliey 
would be willing to fimd. "I would be 
inclined to do the survey form along 
with some kind of focus groups, sev- 
eral focus groups, or do some more 
in-depth talking with certain patrons, 
which we didn't do." (Library B Di- 
rector) 

One of the trustees that we inter- 
viewed provided a rationale for not 
including staff representation on the 
planning committee. "You cannot in- 
volve staff in items that are not linked 
to their job. Remember, these people 
are not managers who are broad- 
viewed kind of people. They are very 
narrow folks. 'I work here, other 
people work there and there.' I don't 
think we dare, as a matter of course, 
give people major responsibility that 
is not part of their job, because they 
are not geared to work that way." 
(Library B Tmstee 2) 

Library C 

The director of Library C found 
the role selection process particularly 
beneficial. "It helped all of us to im- 
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pact eveiy wccdii 5 ' c .ision. Use of | 
staff decisions are based on this. We 
cannow say more comfortably that we 
cannot do all those things. We cer- 
tainly cannot be a research center. We 
are not even a reference library. Much 
as we would like to be involved in 
supporting home schooling in a very 
formal and detailed way, we can't af- 
ford to do that right now." (Library C 
Director) 

With regard to the level of effort 
chosen by the library, the director 
seemed satisfied with that approach 
as well. "I think I would still find [a 
comprehensive level of effort] a little 
overwhelming. I find it much easier to 
take one little piece that seems useful 
and build on that Because, for in- 
stance, taking die survey out of the 
book was a starting place, and got 
most people thinking about what we 
do and what we should be doing." 
(Library C Director) 

The board member from Library 
C that we interviewed was also con- 
vinced of the benefits of planning. 
She indicated that, prior to adopting 
PLA's plarming process, the library 
board had routinely engaged in in- 
formal planning; "It'sthe way wearc." 
(Library C Trustee 1) 

TTie technique of beginning the 
process with an all day, intensive 
session led by a facilitator woiked 
well, according to one of the trustees. 
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"It certainly does help organize your 
thoughts. It helps you look at where 
you might start working on things. " 

— Ubraiy B Tnistec 1 



**The amount that the stqffhas been 
involved in planning is growing.,.. 
The st^ff previous to my coming were 
not allowed to do anything indepen- 
dentfy, and so they've been gradually 
taking on additional tasks. I thi^k 
that's oneof my greatest sati^acUo,^ 
•^hefactthal initiative is on the rise, 
and, therefore, partieipaHon, " 

— Liteary C Director 
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'*The library has to grow with Ihe 
people here^. We'rr Odnldng of the 
future..^ But you ean*t do U oil at 



once. 



— Library C Trustee 1 



"I would have taken a dim view of it 
had I not been directly involved, but it 
was very productive. ** 

—Library C Staff Member 1 



'We just have to keep working at 
limprovingj. There's nothing in the 
world that's static. If it is, it's not 
performing as it should " 

—Library C Trustee 1 



She was also content with having the 
planning committee consist only of 
the board and the director, so long as 
planning meetings were held sepa- 
rately from regular board meetings. 
She did not see any problem with the 
willingness of the trustees to add a 
planning meeting to their monthly 
meeting time commitment. She sug- 
gested that future strategic planning 
sessions would center on facility and 
space needs and on the installation of 
newer technologies. Since the PLA 
process woiked so well, the same pro- 
cess would probably be utilized in 
these instances. (Library C Trustee 1) 

We spoke with a staff member who 
was not directly involved in the 
planning process, but who was none- 
theless well-informed concerning the 
library's long range plan. She stated 
that staff have "every opportunity if 
we want to have input into [planning] 
....when they have a board meeting, 
we're invited to come." (Library C 
Staff Member 2) When asked if the 
staff feels aware of and involved in 
what goes on in the library, she con- 
curred, stating, " I think [the director] 
tries to pull ideas [from the staff] and 
maybe keys in on the [staffs ideas]." 
(Library C Staff Member 2) 

This same individual provided us 
with another indication that Library C 
is committed to the concept of organi- 
zation-wide plarming when she vol- 
unteered the statement that personnel 
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are evaluated on the goals and objec- 
tives that they set for themselves each 
year. 

(Foe Ldsasies D, E, F see page 100) 
Library G 

The Library G board of trustees 
"puiposefiilly took a kind of hands- 
off approach, and listened to what 
[the planning committee] had to say 
in terms of how they were gathering 
information from staff, and the kinds 
of things they were looking at, and 
then really didn't see much of the 
document until it was actually pro- 
duced. " (Library G Trustee 2) Neither 
of the trustees we interviewed indi- 
cated that they would change this 
method of implementing a planning 
process despite the fact that the board 
ultimately chose not to adopt the 
planning committee report as the 
libraiy's long range plan. 

They were strong advocates of the 
process, deeming it a worthwhile ac- 
tivity. One of the trustees listed a 
number ofways in which the process 
was beneflcial to the library: 

I think it has given us a better under- 
standing of what the libraiy's needs 
are, a better understanding of what 
expectations the st'\ff has, what they 
see on the horizon. It's given them 
the latitude to Hook at those issues, 
and given them a forum to comment 
on, which I think has been very help- 
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"/ wouSdsay that what's hippenedis 
that the library board has looked at 
aO these things and is, indeed, using 
[the planning committee report] as a 
guideline. To that extent, I think it 
has a great deal of value. So, I don't 
think the time was wasted, " 

—Library G Staff Member 2 



"We really took, I think, from a 
policy-making standpoint, a hands- 
off attitude, and let Ms group decide 
whai things they thought were im- 
portant. That was what we were 
looking for, and that's one of the 
strengths of this document. We were 
able to get some outside input for 
board decisions in the future, " 

—Library G Trustee 2 



"I think the benefit is that we've done 
it once. Next time around it will be 
easier. It wiB be less painful because 
we will all know what to expect " 

—Library G Staff Member 1 
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**We starladout with a nalgoodcom' 
munityiurvtyandpatron survey base 
to work from. That told us a lot about 
the library and about the way people 
perceive us," 

— Libraiy G Director 



'There were some real frustrations 
with the process, but on the whole I 
am real glad that I worked on it, I 
think that it was ultimately very 
valuable. No matter how it is used, it 
was a very valuable Unr? of process 
tc go through. Even (fit never gets 
out of the library itseif." 

— ^Library G Trustee 1 



'7 think, speaking for the three other 
adult [services] librarians and my- 
self, the four of us always had a need 
artd the knowledge that we should be 
planning more than the year in ad- 
vance we were doing. Wewerefrus- 
trated because we didn 7 know where 
the library was going. This whole 
process, I think, heightened our 
awareness and led us to the idea that 
'yes, [long range planning] is as im- 
porUmt as we thought it was*. " 

—Library G Staff Member 1 



f ul. It's given us some good informa- 
tion just fh)m patrons, through our 
survey work, to fmd out what they 
really think of the libraiy .... It's given 
us a great deal of additional informa- 
tion that I don't titink we would have 
gotten had we not been part of the 
process. (library G Trustee 2) 

The director told us that "the only 
thing adopted from [the report] was 
the mission statement, which is an 
extremely good one. Many of the goals 
and objectives are very good." (Li- 
brary G Director) In response to our 
questions concerning which aspects 
of the process worked and which did 
not work, the director indicated that 
the process itself was a good one — he 
could find no fault with the phases as 
set forth in the manual, nor with the 
way they were implemented by the 
libraiy. He did, however, feel that he 
had made a mistake in not assuming 
responsibility for the work of the 
committee. He had instead turned that 
leadership position over to the com- 
mittee chair, who was a library trustee. 

"A lot of this has to fall upon me — 
that I was not more assertive. One of 
the things that Ikept saying was. Don't 
put these specific dates in there. Have 
some idea that these things are a 
budgeting function. You can't do it 
without having the money.' Or We 
don't have enough staff to do it' .... 
Somehow or another we got things I 
could no more Hve with, nor could the 
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staff live with, than the man in the 
moon.... For one thing, the dates are 
al^ screwed up as far as I am con- 
cerned, because they have no rela- 
tionship to the budgeting cycle." (Li- 
brary G Director) 

In addition to what he felt were 
inappropriate completion dates, the 
director also objected to several of the 
"action items" in the report because 
they were decided upon without ref- 
erence to his recommendations. The 
committee, by not heeding the advice 
of the director concerning the feasible 
implementation of certain objectives, 
had effectively removed him from the 
process precisely at the time when the 
library administration's guidance in 
determining details of how the plan 
might be implemented is necessary. 

One of the staff rc^presentative s on 
the planning committee told us vhat 
"what was good" about the library's 
having gone through the planning 
process "was that it basically piqued 
everybody's interest, and [gave us] 
the knowledge that it was really nec- 
essary to do thi& instead of a one-year- 
by-one-year overhaul." (Library G 
Staff Member 1) 

This staff member also said, "we 
pretty much had these general ideas 
kicking around in our minds for the 
last ccuple of years, and that report — 
with a couple of exceptions — I don't 
think there were very large suiprises 



The survey was conducted first — 
which is completely the wrong wa\* 
around," 

—Library G Trustee 1 



"As a board member, I donU fully 
support everything tiud they recom* 
mended in the document, but I stUl 
thinkWsextremely valuable. It pays 
big dividends tousasweuse that tool 
while we're talking about the issues 
that are facing the library, " 

—Library G Trustee 2 



"Knowing what I know now, I would 
do things differently. Even with the 
frustration I feel, and the fact that the 
document is. hut it isnX / still think it 
was a real valuable thing to have 
done," 

— ^Library G Trustee 1 



"/ think it has been very worthwhile, 
and I think that it*s very helpful to 
have the perspective of this group, 
which is made up of a lot of deferent 
constituencies that are involved with 
the library. So it's been very helpful, 
and I think it will continue to be 
helpful, regardless of what uHmately 
happens. But I think it*s an excellent 
reference document for the board, " 
—Library G Trustee 2 
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"A was a very valuable process, I 
think what we learned from it is use' 
fui, and maybe what we Uamed by 
not having it adopted is useful as 
welL" 

—Library G Trustee 1 



**When you appoint a panel like this, 
you're going to hear from other seg- 
ments of the community, I think that 
is something that is going to be dif- 
ferent from what the trustees could 
come up with," 

—Library H Community 
Representative 1 



"I really do feel that what we got out 
of this [revised document] was a 
workable long range plan for us, " 

— Library H Director 



in it. It was what we thought we 
wanted to do, a reinforcement of 
that." (Library G Staff Member 1) 

Library H 

Hie planning committee for Li- 
brary H included abroad cross-section 
of the community. The conununity 
representative that we interviewed 
indicated that citizen members were 
pleased to have been asked to par- 
ticipate, that they felt the time spent 
on the process was worthwhile and 
their ideas were incorporated into the 
fmal report. The trustee representative 
also felt that community opinion was 
valuable to the process. 

Our interviews indicated that staff 
evaluations of tlie process were not 
unanimous. "Maybe I found it more 
helpful and more interesting because 
Iwasnewtomyposition,andit looked 
to me like a tool that would be useful 
to me. Tm new to management, and 
I'm looking for whatever guidelines I 
can find that will help me do the job 
better. So I wasn't, I don't think so 
antagonistic to the whole procedure, 
or the to the plan when it was fin- 
ished." (Library H Staff Member 1) 

Much of the information that the 
planning committee received was 
provided by the staff of Library H. 
Some staff members could not con- 
duct all the telephone surveys for 
which they were responsible during 
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working hours; therefore, they had to 
collect such data on their own time. 
This resulted in some feelings of re- 
sentment. 

The staffs perception of the woik 
of the planning committee was de- 
scribed to us in this way, "I think there 
was a general feeling on the staff level 
that this bunch of people that don't 
really understand how it works in 
here from day to day and what we 
really do, got together and drew up 
this plan for us. It doesn't necessarily 
have anything to do with reality." 
(Libraiy H Staff Member 1) 

Staff resentment may not have 
been directed so much toward the 
committee as toward the process that 
did not allow for staff involvement 
from the beginning. "I think quite a 
bit of the planning process went on 
before the staff was made aware of it 
.. .It was already well underway. People 
were chosen for the committee, they 
were trained, whatever training they 
got through this whole thing. They 
had a workshop. Someone came in 
and presented this long before the 
general staff was made aware of what 
was going on. I thmk that did cause 
some resentment" (Libraiy H Staff 
Member 1) 

Awareness that something was 
going on "just trickled down gradu- 
ally, and there came a point where 
enough people were asking questions 
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'7 am not sure ihai a community 
needs lo be involved in Hie planning 
of a library any more than U would 
need to beincn the planning of afire 
department / donH know that they 
have enough knowledge to give any 
valuable inpuL" 

—Library H Staff Member 3 



"Some of the things I learned from 
[the telephone survey] were very 
helpful to me, I talked to a lot of 
bookmobile patrons when Ididmine, 
A lot of the people never use the 
bookmobile, andihey told me why, sf» 
it was an educational process, " 

—Library H Staff Member 1 



"/ wouldn't sdll keep the notebooks 
if I didn't value the experience!" 

—Library H Trustee 1 
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"/ don't think I missed one of 
those meeting. So I didn't think my 
time was being wasted, " 

— ^Library H Community 
Representative 1 



"Since mvfrvnne on the ntqff was ex- 
pected to do their part in the survey 
taking„J think that helped cause a 
little bit of the bad feeling about the 
planning process,,,. There was the 
feeUngthatthiscommittee, of whoever 
they are, decides that xUtave to do 
[the telephone survey], We'retoobusy, 
we don *t have time, but we Ims, to do 
it," 

—Library H Staff Member 1 



"[The process] was obviously care- 
fully thought out. It was followed, and 
Ifeltthatwegotalotoffeedbackfrom 

the results," 

—Library H Trustee 1 



about what was going on." (Library H 
Staff Member 1) Eventually a staff 
meeting was held at which the pro- 
cess was explained. This did not 
eliminate the resentment, however. 
Staff who were not on the conunittee 
continued to be kept out of the pro- 
cess. Department heads, who sup- 
plied the committee with reports, had 
a small additional role in the process. 
They were asked for their reactions 
after the committee had decided on 
tentative goals for each department. 

"I think the committee had ahieady 
drawn up what they considered the 
long range goals should be for [my 
department] , and then their guesses at 
that were submitted to me to see what 
I thought, and to see if I had anything 
to contribute. So I got a little list of 
their goals and objectives in rough 
form." (Library H Staff Member 1) 

Staff members who served on the 
committee may not have been com- 
pletely satisfied with the processeith;ir. 
One of those we spoke with ex- 
pressed these ambivalent feelings: 

It was a very valuable educatlofsal 
experience for me. I think it might 
have been for a lot of the committee 
members as well But to be very firank« 
as far as the libiaiy, the manner in 
which it was done was really a waste 
of time. A lot of that was because the 
committee members felt that they were 
just token members. I really do feel 
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that was a big part of their being there, 
just a token to show that we involved 
the community. I think that they felt 
their time was being wasted, which is 
why I think so many of them stopped 
coming." (Libraiy H Staff Member 3) 

This same individual also com- 
mented on the size of the committee, 
"I thought we did a good job of trying 
to get a good cross section representa- 
tive of the county, the schools, moth- 
ers and fathers, and so on and so forth. 
As it turned out, we may have had 
such a representative committee it 
ended up being nonfunctionalbecause 
it was so big. I think that was the 
biggest problem." (Library H Staff 
Member 3) 

In contrast to the mixed feelings 
expressed by the staff representative, 
the trustee that we interviewed saw 
the experience as definitely a positive 
one, stating, "we felt that our opin- 
ions were truly valued, that it wasn't 
just lip service."The brainstorming 
part of the process was seen as espe- 
cially valuable. 

I felt absolutely vitalized, particularly 
after that session. Every time I went to 
the meetings I came away excited 
about what was going on. But that one 
in particular.... [brainstorming is] an 
integral part of getting lots of 'deas, 
and of getting the new ideas, the ones 
that are just a little whisper in the back 
of someone's brain. That's where an 
intentional future comes fix>m. That 
was exciting. (Library H Trustee 1) 
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**My awareness of the library ser- 
vices was heightened. I eume away 
from the whole process with an 7 
4iidn*t know we offered thatr atH- 
lude. Pari of that was thai there 
should be more (if you will allow me 
the term) marketing of the library; 
there should be more community 
public relations. I was very, very 
firmly in that comer ... of saying as 
louiUy,asmatter^f-factly as I could, 
that this is important, that it is not 
enough just to baJOi the services, that 
the people have to know about the 
services so that they can come in and 
use them.** 

— ^Library H Trustee 1 



**The one thing I keep coming back to 
is that it gave us an awful good 
perspective thatwedidn*t have.** 

— Library H Staff Member 3 



'7 think a lot of the community 
members felt that we had worked an 
awful long time on this, and put a lot 
of blood, sweat, and tears in it, and 
the board looked at it and said, 
'Well, that*s very nice, thank you, * in 
effect.*' 

—Library H Staff Member 3 
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"Some people on the commitee de- 
ddedOuUiithouldbe one of our goals 
to have the hookmobUe visit the high 
school on a ngularly scheduled basis 
as part of our service. When we saw 
that, we said, *0h, that's very nice— 
we have no idea how in the world 
we *re going to do that unless we have 
another bookmobile and another 
st^ff" 

—Library H Staff Member 1 



'7 think it was very valid to have 
those opinions and those ideas and 
the,,, ^erent perspectives... kind of 
a common pool of knowledge for 
the central committee to draw on, " 
—Library H Staff Member 3 



**The idea of what do we do after 
we*ve gathered these statistics was 
never really thought through,.. 'Well, 
lefs do a survey and find out what 
people really want, * Well, you*ve got 
hash marks across your page, and 
now what? Nobody did the *Now 
WNarstep.** 

— ^Library H Director 



The citizen member of the com- 
mittee did not seem particularly con- 
cerned that the report was not imitte- 
diately accepted as the library's long 
range plan. 'The point is, the repc .t 
was issued, the fomier director moved 
on, the current director came on 
board. She got her act together as 
quick as it was politically possible, 
and the levies were passed. You can't 
just walk in and say, "I want to raise 
your taxes." That's not a good idea.... 
I don't see how they could have done 
it any quicker." (Library H Commu- 
nity Representative 1) 

The current director of Library H 
expressed skepticism that much would 
be gained by citizen participation in 
the planning process. "My feeling is 
that if we don't know where libraries 
should be going, and what we should 
be doing, we have no business being 
in this business.... We have more than 
books in a library — [communities] 
don't know what a library is capable 
of doing, and we of all people should 
[know]." (Library H Director) 

The director was also not con- 
vinced of the value of • conducting 
citizen surveys . She felt that the infor- 
mation obtained through the surveys 
done for the library's first planning 
process was not especially enlighten- 
ing. "They did surveys of the high 
school. I think they surveyed all of the 
government classes, ora^ Uie English 
classes or something, and the fmding 
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was that high school students wanted 
to be able to find books in the library. 
Really! That was the conclusion they 
reached from all this surveying! This 
was a waste of library staff time, a 
waste of kid's time, a waste of teach- 
ing time!" (Library H Director) 

The director also made these com- 
ments regarding the first planning 
committee's report, "A lot what came 
out of the long range plan was really 
too specific to be particularly useful. 
For instance, liave x number of vol- 
umes of health science reference 
materials.* Very, very specific. I wasn't 
comfoitable with that, and it was just 
totally ignored by anybody who was 
buying material. It just wasn't work- 
able." (Library H Director) 

When she decided to revise the 
committee's report into a workable 
plan, the director used a process that 
called for participation from the staff. 
As a result, "it's a more acceptable 
model. I think people have more of 9 
feeling that they can have a little in- 
put. I think it's better in general now. 
The staff in general feels that she 
gives them more of an opportunity to 
say something." (Library H Staff 
Member 1) 

Library I 

The director was enthusiastic about 
how well the planning and role setting 
process worked in Library L She was 
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If you wert going to do it property, 
you would include tU^ right from 
the beginning. Ask each one to write 
something up about his or her Job in 
thenextfiveyearsorwhateverMaybe 
that would be lots of paperwork that 
no one wants to mess with. But it 
surely would have given staff more of 
a feeling of having something > do 
with it.'* 

—Library H Staff Member 1 

**I think it was a monumental waste 
of time. There were people making 
phone surveys, and doing all of this, 
and they gathered huge amounts of 
data, and put together an unwork- 
able plan.** 

— ^Library H Director 

*'We worked an awful lot on the 
mission statement. As it turned out, 
the mission statement turned out to 
be so all encompassing it said 
nothing. It was one of those. We 
tried to please everybody and so in 
eff^iit we pleased everybody and 
didn *t say anything. ** 

— Library HStaff Member 3 



"/ think that once people start realiz- 
ing that it is an adaptable document, 
it win be used more.** 

— ^Library I Director 
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"NoneofUwas wasbadas wethoughi, 
and suif meedngs heiped, because 
we'd have a long range planning 
meeting, and you'd tdways get rid of 
slqfflhingsfirst,...!thinkUhelpsyou 

work as a group.** 

—Library I Staff Member 3 



'This puis us in a position to look 
ahead. Budget-wise, yes , and thal*s 
important in capital items, when you 
lookatthepurchaseof property, when 
you're looking at automation. You 
can't do those kinds of things without 
looking ahead. Even smaller things, 
also... services.** 

— ^Library I Director 



"All of our planning came to a final 
conclusion that satisfies allofus. ! 
will credit the director..J OUnk she 
had a way of making us aa under- 
stand what's needed for our Ubrary. I 
think that's what makes us have the 
reaUzation that something*s very im- 
portant, because she is able to im- 
press it upon us." 

—Library I Trustee 2 



especially pleased with the flexibility 
builtintotheprocess. "Onccyousaw 
that it's a very adaptable process, and 
you could adapt it to your situation, I 
think it worked wonderfully. It really 
did. I just can't say enough because I 
do think until then you can just go 
along from year to year...'OK, what 
are we going to budget for capital and 
things this year? What arc we going to 
do this year?'... that kind of thing." 
(Library I Director) 

The director then elaborated on 
the guidance provided by the long 
range plan. "I can look and say, 'OK, 
this year we're going to push that,' and 
I can schedule when in the year we're 
going to do it, and so on. And it's just 
been a really wonderM thing not to 
be waking up and saying. Well, what 
are we going to be doing this year, this 
month, or this day?' like that— it gives 
you a lot of direction." (Library A 
Director) 

One of the staff people we inter- 
viewed told us diateveryone expected 
that going through the process, espe- 
cially the part that required gathering 
output measures, was "going to be 
terrible...Thenwedidtheoneon the 
amount of in-library use of materials, 
and I thought that was going to be just 
the pits. None of it was as bad as we 
thought it was going to be. None of it 
was half as bad as we thought it was 
going to be.... I think the anticipation 
was the worse part of it. It really was. 
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You thought, 'Oh Lord, this is going to 
beawful'/'(LibraryI Staff Member 2) 

Hie library director was credited 
with making the process easier. "She's 
very efficient, and veiy oiganized, 
and she's willing to listen to other 
people if they say, This looks great, 
but wouldn't it be better if we did it 
this way? Can't we reorganize it?' 
Even after the first day...we shifted 
things around a little bit, and made 
adjustments all the way through the 
week, so [collecting output measures] 
was easier and easier, and then it was 
nothing." (Library I Staff Member 2) 

The director seems to have gained 
staff support of the planning process 
by keeping staff involved and by pre- 
senting the plan as a means of increas- 
ing the library's accountabihty to the 
taxpayers. "I think people like the 
idea, if you're a public unit and they're 
paying you, that occasionally you 
stop and you assess what you're do- 
ing, and you justify what you are do- 
ing, you don't just slide along. I think 
people appreciate that, the fact that 
you are taking care of the way the 
money is spent." (Library I Staff 
Member 2) 

A trustee explained that in the 
board's view planning was necessary. 
"We gave of our time, and we all got 
together and did this, and got diis 
program together for the future of our 
libraiy, and we weren't coming at [the 
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'*Sinc€ we have done this long range 
pUmning.... i think it realty helped our 
City Council to know that we were 
serious, that we realty meant to provide 
this service for the people..^ I think 
they take us more seriously because 
they see that we have taken our time. " 

—Libraiy I Trustee 2 



**It started out sounding like a lot of 
work and apipe dream,,,. But none of it 
was as bad as people thought it was 
going to be. It was almost kind of fun. 
It was interesting doing allthose output 
measures and doing all the research 
questions." 

—Library I Staff Member 3 



"It's wonderful that it is that adapt- 
able, and that you can have some guid- 
once, andthatit worksthatwelL I think 
I would recommend it, because I think 
in a smaller library where you have 
limited stqffing...you have to have 
something that you can adapt to your 
own situation," 

— ^Library I Director 
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**For ihejini level ofpUmning that 
we did, we did have an outside faeili' 
tator, which was very helpful i think 
you do need that pertodicaUy, you 
need somebody from the ot^de to 
ask how you are doing things* You 
need somebody else*s perspective to 
see howyou are getting things done. ** 
—Library I Trustee 1 



"[The first time] the goals and objec- 
tives originaUd more from the board 
going to the stqff....This time around 
wefoundthatthegoalsandobjectives 
started more with brainstorming with 
the stqffand making proposals to the 
board, to sort of turn that around a 
UttlebiLButthaitimearounditworked 
pretty well, I think," 

— ^Library I Director 



'7 think approaching the city with 
our needs for personnel (and those 
are ever growing) to have a plan to 
show them how it fits in, and we can 
give them copies of the plan in ad- 
vance, sitying This is what we had 
intendeti to do all along, * so it's not a 
surprise to them, I think it is well 
received,** 

—Library I Trusted 
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City Council] all of a sudden and 
saying, 'We need this, this, this, and 
this.' In the plan, we gave them this 
for, say, 1989, this for 1990, this for 
1991, that we were looking toward.... 
definitely very beneficial as far as our 
being able to woiic with the City 
Council ... probably even our own 
staff. If you start from right within, 
they too, saw that we were working to 
help them. I think they need that too." 
(Library I Trustee 2) 

This same individual spoke of the 
value of leaving the development of 
the mission statement as the final part 
of the process, so that the mission 
statement pulled everything together 
into a statement of purpose. "We did 
basically everything first, and then 
worked on the mission statement in 
the introductory area of our [pluming 
document].... And I think maybe that 
would be the way to go when you are 
first starting out, because you really 
don't know what your mission is." 
(Library I Trustee 2) 

The other board member that we 
spoke with agreed that planning was 
necessary in order to justify the need 
for additional funding, 

just to keep pace with inflation as far as 
books etc. are concerned. With the new 
building we have statistics that show 
that readership has grown tremen- 
dously.... we needed to show the Coun- 
cil that controls the purse strings that 
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vfe*n going to need more money for 
this, that, and the other thing. What 
better way to do it than to say. Here's 
a plan/ rather than just come in and do 
what we had to do in the past, and that 
was address emergency needs. (Li- 
brary I Trustee 1) 

This individual also noted that the 
smooth implementation of the plan- 
ning process was due in laige part to 
the administrative and oi^ganizational 
abilities of the director. "She led us 
through all these processes. Whether 
it was planning, or when we built the 
facility — she's really been a rock.... 
Fve served on various boards, and 
you follow the lead of your adminis- 
trator ...if you've got a good adminis- 
trator, generally you're going to have 
a good program no matter what it is. 
We have an excellent leader." (Li- 
brary I Tmstee 1) 

Summary 

That there were different perspec- 
tives within individual libraries among 
the administration, tmstees, staff, and 
community representatives was most 
apparent with respect to participant 
evaluations of how well the specific 
process used by the library worked. 

Libraries G and H, where the out- 
come was a committee report rather 
than an implemented plan, provide an 
interesting contrast. Trustees and 
community representatives from both 
libraries praised the process and felt 
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that citizen participation in decision 
making by the planning committee 
was extremely valuable. The director 
of Library G, although discouraged 
by the outcome, feh that the process 
itself was a good one. (We were not 
able to interview the individual who 

' served as director of Library H during 
its first planning cycle.) 

Staff members we interviewed in 
Library G seemed to follow the lead 
of the director in believing that the 
process, although it did not lead to the 
expected outcome, provided a valu- 
able experience. Staff from Library 
H, on the other hand, were divided 
concembf, their perceptions of the 
process Oie of the people who served 
on the committee had the perception 
that the director manipulated the 
outcome, consequently the concept of 
community representation was sub- 
verted. Staff who were not on the 
committee saw themselves as being 
left out of the decision making, but 
being expected to collect data for the 
committee on their own time. This led 
to feelings of "antagonism" and "re- 
sentment" toward both the process 
and its outcome. 

That a relationship exists between 
staff perceptions of the value of the 
process and their perceptions of hav- 
ing some degree of input into the 
process is clear from the interviews. 
At Libraiy A, where staff were also 
asked to collect data (by distributing 
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citizen surveys at the local shopping 
mall), there was no indication that 
they reacted negatively to the idea of 
seeidng community input. Staff in 
this library were involved in devel- 
oping the questions for the survey and 
the library's objectives in conducting 
the planning process were clearly 
communicated to them. 

Although they felt that the process 
as adapted from the first planning 
manual was "laborious," they were 
comfortable with the fact that the di- 
rector had taken steps to simplify the 
process for the next planning cycle. A 
similar perception of being involved 
and kept informed existed in T jrar- 
ies C and I, where staff perceptions of 
the process were aiso generally posi- 
tive. 

The positive staff opinions in these 
libraries were not found in Library B. 
In this case, staff perceived an isola- 
tion from the process, both in terms of 
being asked for their ideas and in 
being kept informed. Although they 
saw nothing wrong with the concept 
of long range planning, they were not 
enthusiastic about the results of the 
planning conducted by their libnuy. 

One Library B staff member felt 
that the plan encouraged the status 
quo instead of leading to needed 
changes. Another, although she felt 
that tht plan's goals and objectives 
merely restated what the library had 



been doing and probably would have 
continued doing without the plan, also 
felt that the plan was of little value 
because the library "has not needed to 
change that much." 

Table 5, on pages 97-98, summa- 
rizes the study's finding'' for each li- 
brary with respect to general percep- 
tions of what woiked and what did not 
woik. It shouldbe noted that, although 
an aspect that worked or did not work 
may be referred to in the same terms 
as are used for an element of the PLA 
planning process, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the two are identical. 
Much depends on the individual 
library's interpretation of the activi- 
ties involved in carrying out a par- 
ticular step in the planning process. 

For instance, although examples 
of citizen and user surveys are given 
in the manuals, Ub'aries are expected 
to use them only as guides. If a library 
adopts the manual's surveys "as is," 
and those surveys provide too much 
of the wrong information, study par- 
ticipants may report that surveying 
did not work. It should not be as- 
sumed, however, tiiat this element of 
the process does not woik, only that 
the way in which the element was 
implemented did not work for a par- 
ticular library. The built -in flexibil- 
ity that allows for different levels of 
effort, may also lead to various inter- 
pretations of the process elements. 
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Table 5. Participant Perceptions of What Worked 
and What Did Not Work 



Library 


What Worked 


What Did Not Work | 


A 


^telephone surveys 
*vcry short-tenn 

objectives 
♦"thank you" gifts to 

survey respondents 


♦brainstorming before surveys 1 
♦asking the same questions of 1 

everybody 1 
♦getting people to fill out the 1 

questionnaires 1 
♦taking too much time to 1 

complete the process 1 
♦setting objectives 1 

depenoent upon locating 1 

and using volunteers 1 
♦including staff in planning 1 

meetings without leaving 1 

tiie library short-handed 1 


B 


♦having the director set 
the goals and objectives 
with the aid of a trustee 
subcommittee (basic 
level of effort) 


♦including too few specific | 
actions to accomplish 1 
the objectives 1 

♦finding out what the users are | 
willing to fund, not only 1 
what they say they want 1 


C 


♦ all-day first session 

with a facilitator 

♦ a basic level of 

effort 

♦ role selection 




G 


* Citizen and 

user surveys 

♦ citizen input into the 

process 


♦starting witii surveys before 1 
establishing a committee 1 

♦taking too long to gatiier data j 

♦establishing specific objective 1 
dates without reference 1 
to the budget year 1 

♦director taking a passive role 1 
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Tables. Participant Perceptions of What Worked 
and What Did Not Work (continued) 



What Did Not Work 

*taking too long to complete 

the process 
*too large a commitee 
*not providing for staff input 

into the process 

♦very specific objectives 



Lihrary 


What Workea 


H 

(1987 
plan) 


* a timetable 

* well-organized meetings 

* a diverse committee 

* one person tf> '^raft 

ffoals and obiectives 

*staff reports 
■"brainstorming 


(1990 
Plan) 


^letting staff feel they have 
a role in the decisions 

*limiting participation to 
staff and trustees 


I 


"^le selection 

'adaptability oi tne process 

*conmiunicating planning 
rationale to the staff 

*board committment to 
planning 

* writing the mission state- 
ment last 

*outside facilitator 
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Table 6, on pages 101-103, pro- 
vides a summary of the participants' 
views on the concept of long range 
planning. As expected, their opinions 
of the positive and negative aspects of 
planning reflect their individual per- 
spectives on the way the process was 
implemented in their libraries. 

In Libraries A, C, and I, die di- 
rectors made deliberate attempts to 
keep their staffs informed about 
planning goals and committee activi- 
ties. Hiey encouraged their staffs to 
feel involved in the process by asking 
for their input as well as their feed- 
back. In these libraries, positive 
comments by staff members were far 
more numerous than negative ones. 
Individual staff members expressed 
opinions of the benefits of planning 
that were similar to those expressed 
by their direc ors and trustees. 

The study suggests that flrst-time 
use of the manuals, especially in a 
smaller library, is more effective with 
the help of an outside facilitator or 
consultant. Library A followed the 
original manual with no outside guid- 
ance and the result was a laborious, 
drawn-out process. Because of the 
director's philosophical view tiiat the 
library should be guided by what the 
community says it will use and sup- 
port, this experience did not cause the 
library to discontinue community sur- 
veys. It did, however, result in a nega- 
tive decision with regard to adoption 



of the revised manup\: The library 
decided to opt for developing its own 
more manageable process that would 
lead to short-term objectives rather 
than a long range plan. 

In contrast. Libraries C and I uti- 
lized the services of consultants and 
were able to implement the process in 
the revised manual with much less 
effort. It is difficult to determine 
whether Library A would have had a 
more satisfactory experience had it 
implemented the process on its own 
using the second edition of the manual 
(which is generally considered easier 
for smaller libraries because of its 
optional levels of effort). However, 
the perceptions of people we inter- 
viewed in libraries that used the sec- 
ond edition and began the process 
with a facilitator, suggest that the 
employment of an outside facilitator 
or consultant may well be a contrib- 
uting factor to the library's satisfac- 
tion with the process. 

Several other factors emerged as 
having a possible influence on par- 
ticipant perceptions of long range 
planning. One factor, however, which 
it seemed reasonable to assume would 
have a direct, positive relationship, 
did not emei^e with any clarity in the 
study. This is the question of whether 
the process resulted in the adoption 
and implementation of a planning 
document. Libraries G and H did not 
end up with plans adopted by their 
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respective boards. Yet participants 
from Library G had generally positive 
reactions to the process, while those 
from Library H had mixed reactions. 
This would indicate that knowing 
whether or not the outcome of the 
process was an adopted plan may not 
be a particularly promising variable 
to investigate as a predictor of partici- 
pant evaluations of the process. Other 
factors, such as direaor/staff com- 
munication, apparently intervene in 
the relationship between the outcome 
of planning and participants' evalua- 
tions of the process. 

In addition to communication, staff 
involvement and the initial use of a 
facilitator, three other major factors 
that were identified as probable pre- 
dictors of participant evaluations. 
These can be recommended for fur- 
ther study and can be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) the perception that the process 
is flexible, adaptable, and feasible for 
the library to implement, 

(2) the acceptance by the board 
and director, prior to the selection of a 
process, that planning is a useful tool 
and will lead to improved service, 

(3) the acceptance of the idea that 
the opinions of people in the commu- 
nity should be solicited in determin- 
ing the library's service priorities. 
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The limited number of people we 
interviewed in the three non-study 
libraries did not provide a representa- 
tive cross section of planning partici- 
pants. Therefore, perceptions of the 
plaiming processes used and of long 
range planning in general are from 
directors and middle managers only. 
This makes it difficuh to look for the 
presence of the specific factors that 
emerged from the study, but it does 
allow us to compare management 
opinions to those expressed by the 
directors of the six study libraries. 

The director of Library D sug- 
gested that the planning and role set- 
ting process is "very valuable because 
a lot of the staff have never thought in 
these terms... [the process forces] them 
to examine what they're doing, what 
the situation is, where we want to be, 
how we are going to get there.** She 
went on to say. "It has been extremely 
good for the younger, or less experi- 
enced professional, as well as the 
nonprofessional who may not have 
previously had die opportunity to have 
a voice, therefore a *buy-in' to the 
planning, and then, therefore, to the 
results." (Library D Director) 

These comments suggest that the 
director of this laiger library has a 
perception which is similar to that 
expressed by the director of Library 
C. Both view the planning process as 
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Table 6. Participant Perceptions of Positive and Negative 
Aspects of Long Range Planning 



Library 


Positive Aspects 


Negative Aspects 


A 


^provides direction (suucture, 

guidelines, focus) 
^defines the library (for staff, 

trustees, users) 
^positive experience; gives a 

sense of accomplishment 

when goals are reached 
""teaches how to plan ahead in 

other areas of one's jofa/life 
^provides information about 

what the community wants 
^improves communication 

with the community 
^brings different parts of the 

libFBiy togeUier 
^teaches a lot about how the 

library operates 
^provides a vision of what the 

library should be 


*can become a laborious process 
♦maintaining services while 

involving staff in planning 

meetings 


B 


^probably a good idea 
*a learning process 
♦makes you think of what you 
should be doing, or doing 

\% mtt mm 

oetter 

♦leads you to evaluate more 

on a regular basis 
♦helps to oganize thoughts 

about where to begin 
♦provides an outline (reminder 

list) of areas to review 


♦unnecessary; library doesn't 

change much 
♦looks good on paper, but 
produces few changes 
♦tends to lose sight of everyday 

operations 
♦can give staff the feeling of 

being left out of the process 
♦an involved board can respond 

to library needs without a 

formal process 
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Table 6. Participant Perceptions of Positive and Negative 
Aspects of Long Range Planning (continued) 



Library 


Positive Aspects 


Negative Aspects 


C 


*guide to decision making 
^organizes thoughts about 
where to begin 

* encourages staff partici- 

pation in decision making 

* can be used for planning 

in specific areas (space, 
technology, etc.) 
*very productive 




G 


^provides a better under- 
standing of library needs 

*gives board an un<krstand- 
ing of staff expectations 

^provides an opportunity 
for staff to address issues 

^provides a forum for staff 
conmients 

^provides good information 
from library patrons 

*lets die staff know where 
the library is heading 


^frustrating if the process 
does not result in an 
accepted plan 
*can result in unrealistic 

objectives 
^committee can take over 
and ignore the director's 
guidance 
*doesn't woric if budget 
cycle is not considered 
in setting objectives 
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Table 6. Participant Perceptions of Positive and Negative 
Aspects of Long Range Planning (continued) 



Library 


Positive Aspects 


Negative Aspects 


H 


^provides input from 

community 
^useful as a management 

tool 

^provides guidelines for 
doing one's job better 
^educational experience 
^heightens awareness of 
libraiy services 


^objectives can be perceived 
by staff as being forced on 
them by the conomittee 

*staff can resent not being 
involved 

^community participation can 
become "token" involvement 

^library staffs know what 
libraries should be» citizens 
do not, so their input is 
not really necessary 


I 


^impresses city council 
^adaptable to local 

conditions/needs 
^provides direction 
^eliminates emergency 

(crisis) management 
^provides justification for 

funding needs 


*anticipating the process can 
cause anixiety among staff 
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a way to develop staff to be able to 
participate in decision making and 
therefore be more committed to 
implementing the long range plan. 
The director of Library D clearly 
appreciates the co inection between 
staff involvement in the process and 
their willingness to *buy into' the re- 
sulting plan. 

With regard to weaknesses in the 
process, we were told, "We'd like to 
see more flexibility encouraged up 
firont. I realize when you get a new 
process like this, you try to get people 
to buy into it and adopt it, so it has to 
be fairly structured. People are intimi- 
dated by it. They say, *a lot of thinking 
went into this.' I think a major hole in 
it, and it's not a negative thing, is that 
they don't do a whole lot of talking 
about the inductive analysis of things, 
and the political process.... It's a very 
good document, I think, and is cer- 
tainly the wisest approach on a nation- 
wide basis, and an inevitable cry for 
standards." (Library D Staff Member 

1) 

TliC two people we interviewed 
then addressed the standards issue at 
some length. This topic had only been 
discussed by people in the study li- 
braries with regard to the standards 
that were available to them on the 
state level. The lack of national stan- 
dards was apparently more trouble- 
some to this larger library. We were 
told that planning tools and guidance 



are something "we would expect a 
national oiganization to provide. This 
is badly needed, but I think the stan- 
dards are needed too, at least bench- 
marks, guidelines, call them what you 
want." (Library D Staff Member 1) 

The last [PLA] standaids were 
done in 1966. When we really began 
looking at what was required in a 
new library building — there are 
standards within every other profes- 
sion, and I fully understand why ALA 
took the position that it did; that it 
wouldnot develop national standards, 
it would instead go to community 
standards — but again, from a politi- 
cal viewpoint, you never have the 
police department telling you that 
they don't know how many police- 
men are recommended for their size 
community, for their size crime rate, 
or different types of crimes. 

We included the quantitative 
measures that we incorporated into 
our planning. We did a composite of 
these.... If I don't have God on High 
and ALA telling me what tiiey're 
going to be, then I'll use whatever 
[standards] I want to. I threw in the 
1966 standards, because actually, if 
you look at them, they didn't dra- 
matically change from the 1983 Ur- 
ban Library G)uncil Statistics, or 
from the 1985 National Inventory of 
Library Needs. I tiirew in [another 
state's] standards because... their 
standards ... gave three levels of ser- 
vice, the minimum, the better, and 
the ideal. For this community, that 
are highly demanding of library ser- 
vice. I think we should have been 
moving toward not minimum, but 
optimum. *' (Library D Director) 
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The staff member from Library D 
suggested that although the state had 
not yet developed standards, **You 
really look at what's happening in 
this state, and this state will go to 
standards. Ultimate compliance with 
those standards, at least at aminimum 
level, if not at an optimal level, wiU 
be eventually tied into federal and 
state funding.... I think we have a 
problem in this state, much as we 
have a problem of a similar nature in 
other states — ^whether it's New York 
with its large metropolitan area and 
then the outside, or Illinois widi Chi- 
cago and the rest of the state — the rest 
of this state delivers a significantly 
different quality of libraiy senrice 
than the metropolitan area does." 
(Library D Staff Member 1) 

The director also gave her opin- 
ions of the potential usefulness of the 
output measures as a basis for stan- 
dards, '*I would hope that from the 
kind of documentation created from 
the output measures, that ultimately 
we 'U be able to again have some stan- 
dard of measurement." 

The importance of the library op- 
erating within the local political pro- 
cess and utilizing its planning docu- 
ments to justify its funding needs was 
referred to by both people from Li- 
brary D. "I think it is a hope, a real 
hope, that people should be able to 
employ the kinds of standards, whether 
minimal or optimal to political ad- 
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vantage. The library community, 
through their association, or through 
their lack of leadership, has been let 
down." (Library D Director) 

The perception that long range 
planning is essential to public librar- 
ies, but that too few of the smaller 
libraries engage in planning because 
it is not required of them, was voiced 
by the director. "If you're a one per- 
son libraiy** you don't establish poli- 
cies and procedures necessarilv. . . . but 
there should be a set of criteria appli- 
cable to libraries of all sizes.... Long 
range planning in whatever guide- 
lines... needs to be part of the require- 
ments for public libraries. We need a 
definition of what constitutes apublic 
libraiy. How many libraries in this 
countiy are... really offering a sub- 
standard concept of what information 
services really are?" (Library D Di- 
rector) 

The interviews conducted in Li- 
brary D suggested that the role selec- 
tion aspect of the planning process 
held as high an appeal for this library 
as it did for the two smaller libraries 
in the study. "I'm asked upon occa- 
sion what our role is, and if someone 
doesn't ask me, then I tell them. I 
really believe 'hat public libraries to- 
day, and ours in particular, must be 
defined in terms lai^ger than best sell- 
ers and story hours. [They] must be 
denned in temis of information, and 
provision of information at all levels. 
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So that's why we are directing our 
service structure not only to the adults 
within the community to have needs 
beyond best sellers, but to the busi- 
ness conununity itself. The reason 
behind that is that we will always have 
children's services, and we'll always 
have casual reading, but unless we 
provide, and set ourselves up as the 
providers and purveyors of informa- 
tion, then we're not going to have 
funding." (Library D Director) 

It will be recalled that Library E's 
planning activities had been tempo- 
rarily suspended at the time of our 
visit. The major problem with the 
process used by this library occurred 
because the director expected trustees 
and citizen representatives to be 
woiking members of the planning 
committee. These individuals, how- 
ever, were not prepared to accept 
responsibility for completing their 
assigned tasks. The director intended 
to modify the process by woiicing 
with staff members to determine roles, 
goals, and objectives and then using 
the rest of the committee members as 
a reactor panel. 

She made the following observa- 
tion about PLA's process, **I just tliink 
all this stuff is so wonderful, but I 
don't think that they take into ac- 
count how busy people are. In most 
families both people are woiking, they 
have children, they have to spend time 
with them. Even myself, it wasn't 



easy to give up another night a 
month. In the end, because of this 
facility, there wasn't anything you 
could do during your own woik time, 
because of the normal working hours. 
You really have to have dedicated 
people. It'snoteven that people aren't 
dedicated, but there is only so much 
time. You just have to pick and 
choose." (Library E Director) 

Ihe other person we interviewed 
agreed with this assessment, stating, 
*1 think somehow being on that com- 
mittee became less of a priority to 
some people. Once conflicts arose 
they would go with whatever else had 
to be done." (Library E Staff Mem- 
ber 1) 

An interesting topic emerged dur- 
ing our interviews at Library E. This 
was in connection with a statewide 
planning process completed prior to 
our visit. Representatives from librar- 
ies and library cooperatives in the 
state were assembled at a series of 
regional consensus building work- 
shops in order to develop an RFP for 
a plan that would aid bi the develop- 
ment of the state's public libraries. 
The participants were asked to react 
to a set of position papers. "They 
were nice documents. As you read the 
position papers, there were questions 
along the way that you'd have to re- 
spond to. Well, after a while, you felt 
like, if you said,'no,' you were saying 
*no' to motherhood and apple pie. It 
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was all veiy idealistic, money was no 
object — of course you'd say *yes* to 
everything." (Library E Director) 

A proposal from a library research 
firm was subsequently funded and the 
project conducted. "Nowhere in the 
report does it say the number one 
concern is money. It*s not even men- 
tioned. *0h/ the investigator said, 
*that*s understood.* Well, when you 're 
presenting something to the politi- 
cians, that's not understood! So 
they've got this wonderful plan. In 
theory, I can't disagree with a lot of 
what it says, but it is totally unrealis- 
tic, I think." (Library E Director) 

If the plan is adopted by the state, 
the director of Library E believes that 
it will lead to state mandated long 
range planning by local libraries. Al- 
though she was commenting on a 
statewide long range plan, there is 
clearly a recognition that availability 
of resources must be taken into account 
when developing goals and objec- 
tives. The futility of setting unrealis- 
tic objectives was also discussed 
during our interviews at Libraries G 
andH. 

The director of Library E ex- 
pressed the notion that the planning 
process might have been more satis- 
factory if the library had employed a 
facilitator or a consultant. This was 
one of the factors that emerged from 
the study as potentially important in 
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predicting the library's evaluation of 
the process it used and of plarming in 
general. 

Library F, as a school district li- 
brary, was accustomed to conducting 
its long range planning in conjunction 
with the Board of Educatio n's plan- 
ning activities. **The school system 
has what is... called * strategic plan- 
ning,' and I have th e Strategic Plan- 
ning Manual fnr libraries. We are a 
part of that... I think we fit into [the 
Board of Education's] master plan 
very, very easily." (Ubrary F Direc- 
tor) 

The director indicated that, al- 
though he was not using the PLA 
manuals, "Indeed, those eight library 
roles, we've gone through those; 
we've done the role setting process 
....[the rest of the process] didn't do 
what we wanted it to do. [By using the 
entire manual] it would have taken us 
much longer to have done what we 
wanted to do. In our case, we decided 
that there were certain things we 
needed, certain measures that we 
wanted. The fill rate, for example. 
That didn't seem to answer the ques- 
tion. Did that have any relationship to 
what we wanted — ^would a new li- 
brary building increase the fill rate? 
Would it make it better? I'm not sure. 
That's something you might do after 
you build a new library, but I'm not 
sure u s something you do before." 
(Library F Director) 
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Planning Outcomes 

The expected outcome of using 
the planning process is generally sup- 
posed to be a five-year plan of s ervice 
that has been adopted by the Jbraiy 
board of tmstees and implemented by 
the library administration and staff. 
In addition to this obvious outcome, 
we were also looking for specific 
examples of organizational and other 
changes as a consequence of having 
implemented long range planning. 

Since PLA suggests that planning 
documents can be utilized in public 
relations and to document the library's 
budget requests, we were interested in 
the various ways that the libraries' 
plans had been used. We also tried to 
determine whether staff routinely 
utilized the plans as guides to daily 
operations. Finally, we wondered if 
follow-up infomfiation had been pro- 
vided to the citizen members of the 
planning committees concerning 
whether the libraries were accom- 
plishing their objectives. 



Library A 

Library A, having been through 
two previous planning cycles and at 
the start of a third cycle at the time of 
our visit, was more experienced with 
planning than most of the other study 
libraries. When the director led the 
staff through the first cycle, some 
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support staff doubted that changes 
would actually be made. 

In fact, one minor change in the 
library's hours occurred and, as an 
indirect consequence, plans for a new 
building were begun. The library con- 
ducted its plaiming process in 1982 
"and in 1983 we started the plans for 
a new building, which we hadn't even 
anticipated... when we did the survey, 
but people told us what they thought. 
And what they told us was that they 
wanted a place where they could study 
quietly...and that they needed a com- 
munity meeting room.... And then we 
incorporated that right into our 
building plan the following year." 
(Library A Director) 

Perhaps as a result of the library's 
use of dit first plaiming process 
manual, during wluch more data col- 
lection and brainstorming occurred 
than was necessary, the director and 
trustees are more sensitive to the need 
for realistic objectives so that the 
community can see tangible outcomes 
of the library's planning efforts. "If 
you're overly ambitious, you're going 
to be dis{^pointed and say, 'Look at 
this plan. We didn't do anytfiing we set 
out to accomplish.' I think first of all, 
your goals have to be realistic, if you're 
going to plan, or else there's no sense 
planning." (Library A Tmstee 1) 

The library had made the mistake 
in an earlier planning cycle of trying 



to implement objectives that the plan- 
ning committee felt were important, 
but that the taiigeted clientele didn't 
really want. They also gauged their 
objectives on what survey re ;x)n- 
dents said the library should tiave, 
rather than on what the respondents 
would actually use. As a result, the 
director told us, "we want to tailor our 
services to [people's] behavior, not to 
their beliefs. So if you tell us that 
you'll come then, we will try to offer 
the service or be open or whatever, at 
that time." (Library A Director) 

The director believes that it is im- 
portant to ask questions only about 
services or programs which the libraiy 
has some intention of changing. If the 
library tells survey respondents, "ab- 
solutely, we're going to use this in- 
formation. It's going to change our 
services, then I think they care more 
about answering it, and what we've 
tried to do ... is show them changes 
fairly quickly. If they say that 'you 
need to be open a certain time' or 
something, then within two or three 
months, they see that happen." (Li- 
brary A Director) 

We asked staff members whether 
the library's operation or their jobs 
had changed as a result of planning. 
One person told us, "it changed the 
focus of my department in that we 
went into different areas that we re- 
ally hadn't been in before. " (Library A 
Staff Member 1 ) Another saw changes 



*'Pr€fessionatty, what it says to me 
is»„(f someone comes to me with a 
whole new urvice, or o whole new 
idea or Momelhing like that, we need 
to evaluate it against that planning 
document, to 'ee whether it meets the 
foals and objectives. In some cases 
we have to say, 'No, We aren't going 
to do that, * or 'No, I cannot do that*. " 
—Library A Staff Member 2 



"We acquired several new popula- 
tions as a result of the planning pro- 
cess. We had set a goal to implement 
a literacy program, Thai's a whole 
new population who now use the li- 
brary on a regular basis. " 

—Library A Staff Member 2 



"It kind of gave me the license to go 
ahead and do those things that per- 
sonally I had wanted to do. Yes, I do 
have quite a bit of independence to 
plan how I do things. " 

—Library A Staff Member 1 
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"One thing that the surveys said we 
should do is [increase bookmobile 
service]. So we tried stops at parks 
and bail parks. It is real popular. We 
[added stops] in some housing addi- 
tions also." 

— ^Library A Director 



"Going back to the staff survey...the 
point was to find out what they knew 
about the library.... the thing I will 
always remember is the person who 
said, 7 think we need more circulat' 
ing art prints.* We don*t have circu- 
lating art prints! < thought, 'Oh, I 
wish I knew who this person was,* 
because we don *t do thaL " 

— ^Library A Director 



"There is better communication be- 
tween the library people and the 
community people of what it is we're 
trying to do." 

— ^Library A Staff Member 4 



"predominately in the allocation of 
resources, and by that I mean both 
myself as a professional resource, as 
well as collection development." 
(Library A Staff Member 2) 

There were oi^anizationai changes 
as a result of decisions about service 
priorities. "My job started to take in 
more, like literacy and senior citi- 
zens." (Library A Staff Member 1) It 
took some of our [department's] ser- 
vices. I did more homebound in the 
past, and now I don't. It has moved 
over to Community Services." (Li- 
brary A Staff Member 3) 

The director indicated that the 

I 

current planning cycle was geared 
toward short-term objectives and 
smaller changes. "We found that we 
exceeded some of our goals greatly. 
We were going to establish a literacy 
coalition. We now have one of the 
most successful literacy coalitions in 
the state, and the best funded. It is 
entirely locally funded, and we have 
raised over $10,000 in local fimds in 
the last couple months." (Library A 
Director) 

One staff member saw changes 
with regard to service to the disabled. 
"I think we see more special popula- 
tions using [the library]. The deaf, 
those in wheelchairs, like that.... We 
look at our brochures now, we look at 
all the publicity we give out, watch 
the word usage, and things like that. 
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That sensitivity partly comes from 
the first goal." (Library A Staff 
Member 2) 

The library is using its plan as a 
working document to keep the libraiy 
within established priorities . "I have 
not increased programming on de- 
mand. My natural tendency would be, 
when asked to do something is say, 
'Sure, yes, well do it' By both a board 
decision and a planning committee 
decision, I am held to the certain 
programs we have committed our- 
selves to. Wc don't do more...because 
we can't all just keep adding." (Li- 
brary A Staff Member 2) 

Those we interviewed indicated 
that better conununication with the 
staff as well as with the library's public 
has resulted from the planning effort 
When a staff survey war conducted, 
the director discovered that "there 
were some responses that told us that 
we were not communicating very 
well with our staff because they didn't 
know [certain things about the li- 
brary]." (Library A Director) As a 
result, more effort has gone into im- 
proving internal communications. 

A citizen member of the planning 
conunittee indicated that, since the 
planning took place, "I have seen a lot 
of library publicity. " (Library A Com- 
munity Representative 1) A staff 
member told us that the plan was 
utilized as a public relations tool. 
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"riitfiv were tome Ihings that we just 
let drop, because we knew the com' 
munity did not want them, " 

—Library A Staff Member 3 



"They have used the planning docw 
ment (the second one) as a means of 
evaluation, both for us as department 
heads, and for the director,,,, We*re 
evaluated against the document, " 
—Libraiy A Staff Member 2 



**They have added to [the inspira- 
tional reading materials]. That's one 
thing that [the committee] talked 
about," 

— ^Library A Community 
Representative 1 
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'This was for a five year plan, of 
eourse,aHdlh4U*swhaiwe'reworking 
on, so it's not been five years, even 
though it's getting close* it would be 
interesUngtometoeomebackandsee 
how much of this was done," 

— ^Library A Community 
Representative 1 



'*ff you're saying, 'has it changed 
anything in the day-to-day existence 
here,* I don't think the plan has done 
that, unless it has provided me with a 
part-time assistant. If the plan is re- 
sponstbUforOwt—whichldon'tthink 
it is, but perhaps the board agreed to 
thatpart-time assistant due to the fact 
that they were developing a plan, " 
—Library B Staff Member 1 



"Some of these are so general, how 
do you evaluate how you are doing on 
them?" 

— ^l-ibrary B Trustee 3 
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"When we go and speak to the com- 
munity, certainly in the beginning of 
the process, whenever the director or 
any of us would speak to a community 
group, we would bring our goals and 
objectives with us." (Library A Staff 
Member 2) 

When the citizen member of the 
planning committee was asked if the 
library had kept the committee 
members informed of its progress in 
implementing the plan, the response 
was, ^ don't remember having any 
contact for a follow up meeting, be- 
cause I think I would have been here, 
just like I am today....rve often won- 
dered if they're going to call us back. 
I keep this libraiy goals and objec- 
tives document in my desk, and I keep 
thinking I will throw it away because 
it's taking up space, and I think,'No, I 
might need it'." (Library A Commu- 
nity Representative 1) 

Library B 

In discussing planning outcomes 
with one of the Tmstees of Library B, 
we discovered that not all of the board 
were equally convinced of the value 
of planning, nor did all of the board 
feel that die resulting document would 
be used. "I do not think that every 
board member feels [planning] is as 
good as some board members do. 
There is a range of feeling about this. 
There is the opinion expressed origi- 
nally, 'Oh, just something more to do 
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and then put in the file.' That's why we 
said when it was over, 'Now, let's not 
justlet itrot. Since we've gone through 
aU this work, let's tiy to do something 
with it'." (Ubraiy B Trustee 1) 

This same trustee indicated that, 
although it was the board's intention 
to implement the objectives in the 
planning document, otfier matters had 
taken precedence. "The [board] presi- 
dent said that we weren't just going to 
put this in the file and foiget about it. 
It was something we were going to 
woik on. Of course, it's not something 
that's pressing. K it does not get done, 
it is something that just gets put in the 
back. We are having a report as to 
what has been accomplished so far. I 
know that the director reported that 
he and the staff sat down and dis- 
cussed some goals for next year that 
they are going to implement. Of 
course, the main thing we're woiking 
on now is computerization, which is 
taking up a lot of time. It is probably 
over shadowing our doing other sorts 
of things." (Library B Trustee 1) 

As noted in an earlier section of 
this report. Library B did not include 
specific actions or timelines with the 
objectives in its long range plan. This 
was apparently delibe ate in order to 
allow priorities to be set later and to 
allow iht director latitude in carrying 
out the plan. But without such spe- 
cifics, there may not have been any- 
thing concrete enough to implement. 
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"In fact, we were Just going tohave a 
report a meeting or two ago about 
how we've been doing, or what goals 
we 're doing for the next year, I think 
we should continue to do that I don't 
know that we've really gotten into 
saying, This year, we're going to do 
this, this, and this,' Now, I think 
perhaps we should, " 

—Library B Trustee 3 



'7 would say at this time, we have an 
overall plan, but we don't have any^ 
thing very specific. I think we need to 
become more specific in our objec- 
T when we go about these things" 
— ^Library B Trustee 1 



"Indeedfthings are being done based 
on this plan," 

— ^Libraiy B Director 



"It could be part of an evaluation 
tool, yes," 

—Library B Trustee 2 
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"As a board member, I would be vig' 
orousiyoj^sed[tofimdiHgmoreslqff 
<u a result ofUiefiaH], unHI we have 
proved to ourselves that we eaimot 
accomplish the Job with volunteers," 
^LibraiyBTnistee 1 



"When three of the five years have 
gone by, we're either going tobetre' 
mendousfy Osappointedthalitdoesn *t 
work, or we're going to get into some 
kind of panic that we have to get all of 
these [objectives] done in the next 
year or year and a half, " 

— ^Library B Trustee 2 



"Vm not using the copy of the plan 
[that we have in the department] with 
my job in any way" 

—Library B Staff Member 4 



We also asked if the library had 
publicized its plan in any way or had 
let the community know that a long 
range plan existed for the library. We 
were told that the library had not pub- 
licized the fact that it had done a long 
range plan, "but there was also an- 
other community planning group that 
we are not a part of...we were not 
specifically asked to join, nor did we 
volunteer to join, there was nofault on 
either side. But the topic had come up 
that we shouldprobably be participat- 
ing more in community things be- 
cause we have long range plans, and 
as a part of the community, they should 
be aware of our plans as we are of 
theirs." (Library B Tmstee 1) 

We asked staff members if the 
plan had changed their jobs in any 
way. One individual responded, 

'^ot really. I did look at the [plan] 
and I was kind of looking for some- 
thing that would flag out, and catch 
me unawares, and there really wasn't 
anything. I haven't looked at it for a 
while, but I think there is something 
about outreach, which always looks 
really good in theory, but I'm not sure 
in this community that it's going to 
be as easy. Partially by virtue of the 
fact that the staff is small and we're 
so busy here, and also by virtue of 
the fact that there is some resistance 
in the community. The schools espe- 
cially feel that they are doing a good 
enough job, and they don't have time 
in the day for outside people to come 
in, and they feel there's probably not 
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a need. And in a way, I think they "re 
probably right" (TJbraiy B Staff 
Member 2) 

Library C 

The director of Libraiy C indi- 
cated that the document that resulted 
from the libraiy's planning process 
was being used for every day decision 
making. Weeding decisions were 
being made based on the plan; and 
decisions to not provide such ser- 
vices as support for home schooling 
were based on the limited number of 
roles that die library had identified for 
itself. 

The libraiy was considering plac- 
ing a levy for additional library fund- 
ing on the ballot, and one of the trust- 
ees believed that the plan would be 
helpful in that effort. "It's going to 
take all summer, it will probably be on 
the November ballot. In the past, 
trustees have farmed out to all the 
clubs in town, churches, any place 
they had influence, where they were 
welcome to give a levy pep-t^, and 
all that kind of thing. It will take all 
our effort." (Libraiy C Trustee 1) 

Although no specifics were given, 
this same board member mentioned 
that, as a result of the plan, the library 
was able to correct "things that we 
found that were wrong, such as the 
time it took to get interlibrary loans, 
and that kind of thing." (Library C 
Trustee 1) 
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"/n response to community demand 
we're adding more and more talking 
books to our eotteetion. ** 

—Library C Staff Member 1 



**Until we did this long range plan- 
ning ptttcess, the board had always 
assumed ! was supervising the trea- 
surer, and I had assumed the board 
was! So that was new information to 
me when we did the long range plan, 
which is rather critical ** 

— ^Library C Director 



**In a column in the paper I talked 
about the prospects [in thelong range 
plan] for an integrated system, and 
invited [the public] for a demonstra- 
tion," 

— ^Librwy C Director 
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'7 think ihatlheinUnt of the board . . . 
is to uii this OS a guide as we make 
deeistoHsOuai^eettheUbrary. We've 
akrtadydonelkaL We've implemeiUed 
some of the recommendations that 

have Iteen made.** 

—Library GTrastcc 2 
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'The general public hasn't seen that 
report" 

—Library G Trustee 1 



"Now we are movingforward on a lot 
of things. It was very obvious to us 
that the citizens wanted more. More 
books, more programs, more video- 
tapes, more of everything. In order to 
do 'more* we've got to get bigger. 
There's no question that we can sup- 
ply more in this space. So we have put 
into our next year's budget, money for 
an architect to look at the building 
plans, we have put money into the 
budget two or three years down the 
line for me^or renovatbn to the li- 
brary. Lots of money," 

— Library GTnistccl 



"As far as long range, I'm not sure 
what's going on." 

— ^Library G Staff Member 1 



For Ldrames D, E, F see page 126 

Library G 

Although the board of LibraryG 
did not adopt the report of its planning 
committee as a long range plan, the 
board did instruct the director to 
implement several of the objectives 
contained in the report One of these 
the director identified as "the com- 
puter familiarization program." The 
director told us that the board "said, 
'establish by December 1. Have [a 
specific staff member] do it.' Not me. 
'To provide additional work space at 
the PAC temMnals.' Yeah, it's crowded 
there. It's crowded there by design, 
because those are the only terminals 
we have. We don't want them being 
tied up. We want people tc stand up 
there and do their woik, and get tired 
and move on! So we put more space 
there, put printers — ^yes, its wonder- 
ful— but we have it being tied up. But 
I have to do that We will do that. It's 
going to be a handicapped terminal, 
that's where the expnsion will be. So 
Tm going to do it but not the way [the 
board] wants me to." (Libraiy G Di- 
rector 

Among the other objectives in the 
report that the board instructed the 
director to carry out concerned the 
provision of "a quiet area for patrons 
by June 1990. " The director told us, 
"I moved ahead on [that] because we 
did have money in the capital im- 
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piovement budget for library furnish- 
ings to do that. It was going to cost 
$ 1 1 ,000. In my mind, my reservation 
about that is, *Why spend $11,000 
now, when within a year we are hav- 
ing an architect studying the building, 
who might say, 'Let's go down to the 
basement. Let's expand the building'. 
And I spent $ 1 1 ,000 over here to put 
in a quiet area, when we are going to 
expand the building — OK. I could say 
the first floor is a quiet area." (Libraiy 
G Director) 

One of the staff members, in dis- 
cussing the outcome of the process, 
told us, "We were expecting, I think, a 
report or a plan that would be ac- 
cepted by everybody and put into 
implementation and started right 
away. I don't understand, really, to this 
day, why it did not happen. Fm not 
sure if anybody does." (Libraiy G 
Staff Member 1) 
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'The stqff, I think, is in a state of 
fltix^we're not sure where we're gO' 
ing.I think we wereexpeetingto have 
agood, clear,five year planning pro' 
cess, but we did not come up with 
that," 

—^Library G Staff Member 1 



"Although it wasn't adopted whole 
heartedly,many ofthe things that are 
here are being done, but it is being 
done piecemeal, without a conscious 
effort to do the whole thing. I think 
probably most everything here is gO' 
ing to be done within the five year 
period, but rather than having a cO' 
hesive, coherent plan, we're sort of 
doing this, then this, then this. " 

—Library G Trustee 1 



A trustee explained the planning 
outcome in this way, "Girrently the 
library board has said to the director, 
"Well, take this document and come 
up with what you think are goals and 
objectives here.' Now, whether they 
are going to be any happpier with his 
than they were with this document, I 
don't know." (Library G Trustee 1) 



"This is exactly what the board is 
doing. They are saying, 'We're not 
going to adopt this, but we 're going to 
do these things when we get around 
to it," 

— ^Library G Trustee 1 



The director had told us that the 
libraiy would be receiving an in- 
crease in its local funding. We asked 
whether the planning had any tiling to 
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"Then wereacoupleoflUtteihings-^ 
computer familkiriziiUion, or more 
space for computer lermiiuils — a 
couple of little things like that that we 
fell we^e matters where we could 
satisfy the public at a very small cost, 
and the sooner we got to work on 
those the better. So those kinds of 
things are being implemented. As far 
as the library board saying, This 
document is what we will adopt,* no, 
it has net happened, It isn 7 going to 
happen. They've adopted the roles, 
they formally adopted the mission 
statement, they've sent the document 
out to God and coun^y~~ it'u out in 
the community," 

— ^Libraiy O Trustee 1 



"According 0 the manual, we would 
be having m tother meeting this fall to 
see how things were going, to push 
t ^^^s along, I think that would serve 
to make evcfyone feel frustrated,,, Kve 
said that we would keep [the commit' 
lee] in touch with what was going on, 
I honestly can't remember when the 
last time was we sent anything to 
them," 

—Library G Trastee 1 



do with do the increase. The director 
said, "The tenth of a mil [increase] 
was really done by the city adminis- 
trative staff with little input or agree- 
ment from us." (Library G Director) 

We spoke with tmstees about the 
outcomes of the process. One told us, 
" I think what they were expecting 
was a document that we could use as 
a tool to help us make the right deci- 
sions about the future of the library, 
something that would give us some 
additional input when we started 
talking about ^e budget, and staffing 
arrangements, whether oriiot we need 
to look at expanding the building or 
not." (Library G Tmstet 2) 

The other tmstee told us, "It did 
not come together as 'OK, here is the 
document, and we're going to make it 
public, and ever/one will love it.' It 
just didn't happen that way. In fact... 
we sent this out with a letter when this 
was published, saying, 'Here is the 
report of the long range planning 
committee, we really flDpreciate the 
work' — now this is coming from the 
board — ' and we're going to use this 
as a guideline.' Now that's a lot dif- 
ferent than 'We endorse this as a plan. 
...as for us saying, 'OK, we're going to 
do it,' that has not happened." (Li- 
brary G Tmstee 1) 

The library tmstees gav e a presen- 
tation on the report to the city plan- 
ning commission, "and everyone 
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seemed quite pleased with it.... I don't 
think they quite understand that the 
commitment to the document isn't 
there." (Library G Trustee 1) 

It would be erroneous to conclude, 
because the board did not adopt the 
report of the committee as its long 
range plan, that the report was not 
utilized. Ccitainly it was not being 
used by staff as a guide to theu- deci- 
sions. But the board did instruct the 
director to implement specific parts 
of the report. 

One problem that the director saw 
with this type of selective implemen- 
tation was diat it did not fit in with an 
existing plan that the board had previ- 
ously adopted. "This [plan] was drawn 
up in October, and submitted to the 
city manager in October, and it has an 
architectural study for this coming 
year, beginning July 1, and a com- 
puter upgrade and ]ieplacement for 
the year after that. Then in 1993-94,it 
£ ys, 'implement architectural plans,' 
whichmeans...whatthe architect says, 
let's go and do, and we're thinking of 
expansion. OK, this is submitted be- 
fore ^*hc committee's plan] is done. 
The c; itil utiprovement is approved 
by the libraiy board, and it is the 
document for the library's growth for 
the next six years." (Libniry G Direc- 
tor) 

The director seemed to imply that 
the plaiuiing committee was allowed 
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to do its work without taking into 
consideration that a long range fa- 
cilities expansion and maintenance 
plan, with an approved budget, ex- 
isted. Long range planning for ser- 
vices, collections, technology, staffing 
and so forth is clearly tied to the 
constraints or requirments imposed 
by the physical facility. By imple- 
menting parts of the committee report 
that dealt with computer expansion 
and a remodeling project, the director 
was concerned that money spent on 
the facility prior to the architect's 
recommendations mightnot be money 
spent wisely. 

Library H 

Library H conducted its first long 
range plarmlng process in conjunc- 
tion with a desu« by the board and 
director to ask the taxpayers to pass a 
levy that would provide expansion 
funds for the library. We were told 
that the report of the planning com- 
mittee was not accepted as the library's 
long range plan, and that it did not 
directly lead to the levy that was 
eventually passed. However, in a po- 
litical sense, the planning committee's 
report provided the board and the 
current director with information 
about community demands for library 
service that could be used in planning 
a strategy for the passage of the levy. 

One of the staff members told us 
that the levy had "an indirect result of 
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'7/ helped get the [ballot proposUionJ 
in the w^y thatU wouldpass, in a good 
form, getting input from people. And 
it also gets the word out These are 
people who are knowledgeable and 
probably would support the library 
anyway. They become more knowl- 
edgeable at cocktail parties, lfyou*re 
going to win with 52 percent of the 
vote, 50 votes here, 100 votes there, 
somebody makes a difference if you 
keep them happy, it does play a role. 
So I would say for those two reasons 
it was useful" 

— ^Library H Community 
Representative 1 



'7 know there were some articles in 
the paper string we were working on 
[the first plan]. I think all of the good 
intentions feu apart when the board 
did not accept it, and therefore it be- 
came a moot point " 

—Library H Staff Member 3 
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leading [the board's] thinking.... ev- 
erybody in the library knew since 
1982 that we would be going on the 
ballot sometime. I think that the long 
range plan more or less made it spe- 
cific, if you pass the bond issue, we 
cando this, and this, and this. "(Library 
H Staff Member 3) 

The specifics of what the library 
should promise the taxpayers were 
partly determined by identifying a 
geographic area that was not being 
served adequately. Knowing that the 
population in that area was growing 
and that people would be supportive 
of the library's locating abranch there, 
enabled the board to focus the mes- 
sage of its public appeal. 

A citizen who participated on the 
planning committee told us, "The 
reason the levy passed, just in May... 
was plans for a [branch] library in the 
laigest town in the southem part of 
the county. There is no library there 
now, [but] they have the bookmobile 
.... The director has met with archi- 
tects and they're Uy ing to find a place 
to put a branch in.... I think [the plan- 
ning committee report] just reempha- 
sized the fact that there had to be a 
commitment to the southem part of 
our library district. Politically, if we 
didn't put services in down there, we 
would have been very hard pressed to 
get the levy passed this last time." 
(Library H Community Representa- 
tive!) 

m 
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The report of the planning com- 
mittee was not used by staff for any 
puxpose, apparently, and many did 
not have access to it It was, however, 
used by the current director to gener- 
ate a revised plan that was eventually 
adopted as ^ library's long range 
plan. 

According to one of the staff 
members, the director "took a lot of 
the objectives and goals from the 
[original plan], and put them into 
more tangible, more measurable, more 
functional goals... more workable 
goals. I also know that everybody on 
the staff, at least department heads, all 
got a hold of this, we all had input into 
it. We were all asked to write the goals 
and objectives for our particular de- 
partment, and we worked with her 
one on one to come up with this. Now 
we have copies of this that we work 
from. I sit on two book selection 
conunittees, and we have copies of 
this [new plan] to do our purchasing 
of books." (Library H Staff Member 
3) 

Although the outcome of Library 
H's fu^t long range plan was not the 
expected outcome, it can nonetheless 
be perceived — as app^/ently the 
tmstees perceive it — as a successful 
outcome. The long range plan did 
enable the library to devise a strategy 
that got their tax levy passed. It also 
fomed the basis for a revised, work- 
ing document that is used by the staff. 
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*Th€ only time I ever looked at the 
long range plan was to give it to a new 
board member, or to Mend in to the 
stale because we had one!" 

— ^Library H Director 



"Do I think that someone wouldwalk 
into the library and say, 'Oh, that's 
therebecauseofthelongrangeplan'T 
No. But do i think that the library is 
better focused to the people's needs 
because of the long range plan? Yes. 
I don't think it is something that they 
canperceive, buiitdoesn 'treaify have 
to be to be an effective plan, " 

—Library H Trustee 1 



'7 hear [the new pHanJ cited every 
now and then and when we are 
talking about different things. The 
adult book selection committee, for 
example, at the beginning of the year 
referred to that documents set some 
priorities for selection in different 
areasthatwefeUneededtobe punched 
up. Then we set our own long range 
j^an in purchasing/collection devel- 
opment that would sort offU with the 
long range plan," 

— Library H Staff Member 3 
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"LUOe things lhat peopU wtmt, we 
just nU^ them, and if we can't OoU 

now, Ugoes into the long range plan. 
Which is nice." 

—Library I Staff Member 2 



**Automation,„is stiU probably a few 
yean down the road, but they are 
planning^-theOiyCounci^ispuiting 
asidemoney, Thatkindofthinghelps, 
We have our [theft detection] system. 
That's in, that's going, I don't think 
that would have been,.,. I think 
[planning] was because of the situo' 
tion that we had with our Council. It 
was so difficuU to get anything^we 
would be knocked down, that kind of 
thing. To see it suddenfy happen be- 
cause we haddone diispUm has made 
me a believer in planning!" 

—Library I Trustee 2 



"[The plan] was posted , and it was 
talked about, and there were articles 
inthepaper, and [the Director] talked 
at council meetingSfit was mentioned 
that the process was going on. " 

—Library I Staff Member 2 



Library I 

The director of Library I told us 
that although a number of objectives 
from the long rangeplanhad been met 
witfaindie specifiedtimeperiods, some 
itemshadbeen carried over. "Service- 
wise, I think we met all of them, and 
we're completing some yet Staff-wise, 
we did meet all of them. We got two 
part-time, part of it in one year and 
part in another. We got a full-time 
custodian starting this year. So some 
of the things got shifted back a little a 
year or so, but they were all met, other 
than the [purchase of another prop- 
erty]." (Library I Director) 

One of the staff members told us 
that information about the library's 
planning had been publicized in Ae 
local paper. This person went on to 
say, "if anything came out of a meet- 
ing, it was always right on the front 
desk, so people could take it if they 
wanted it If they had any questions, 
or they wanted to know what was 
going on." (Library I Staff Member 2) 

We also discussed with the direc- 
tor whether the written plan was 
widely distributed. She indicated that 
"We didn't get to distribute it as much 
as we would have liked. We went to 
our library system which does our 
printing.... It did look more profes- 
sional... While we distributed it, be- 
cause of the printing at the system 
level, it took longer than it ought to 
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have. We didn't get it back antil Sep- 
tember of 1988 from our system 
printer. Our budget was due at City 
Coimcil, so what we did was distrib- 
ute the plan with the budget, which 
actually flowed rather nicely, because 
many of the items we asked for were 
budget items. Tliey got both at the 
same time." (Library I Director) 

Library I also used the planning 
document in another interesting way. 
The library had not been treated well 
with regard to its budget by the pre- 
vious City Council. Although there 
were now some new council mem- 
bers, there was no guarantee that the 
same problems would not recur. The 
library looked at its "donors 
board/'that lists 200 past donors. 

We sent out over 200 [copies of the 
plan] to whoever is on the donor 
board. We just wrote them a 
letter...saying, that with budget re- 
strictions, and so on, we had decided 
to plan. We told them we weren't 
asking for money again, it was a 
request for money, but because of 
your generosity in the past, we want 
to keep you informed of what the 
library is doing. Then we sent diem 
the plan, hoping these were influen- 
tial people that if things did come up 
at budget time this year, we would 
have people who knew what we were 
trying to do and would know what 
was before the libraiy. We didn't 
have to do that, but we did send it out 
to those 200 people. (Library I Di- 
rector) 
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Another outcome of Library Fs 
long range planning process was sug- 
gested to us. "I think there were 
changes — changes in attitude. Not 
that everybody had a bad attitude, but 
more pride involved." (Library I Staff 
Member 2) 

Summary 

A variety of planning outcomes 
occurred in die study libraries. Librar- 
ies A, B, C, and I concluded their 
planning cycles with documents that 
were adopted as the respective li- 
braries' long range plans. Libraiy G 
did not adopt its committee's recom- 
mendation, but it did implement sev- 
eral of the suggested objectives and 
instructed the director to "take this 
document and come up with what you 
think are goals and objectives here." 
(Libraiy G Tmstee 1) Libraiy H did 
nothing with its committee's report 
for a number of months. It was the 
current director who initiated the re- 
vision of the report into what became 
"a workable plan." (Libraiy H Direc- 
tor) 

More interesting than whether 
written planning documents actually 
emerged from the processes are the 
uses made of these documents or their 
successors. After an initial inability 
to meet certain of its long range ob- 
jectives. Library A now makes a 
concerted effort to keep its objectives 
realistic and short term. Its planning 
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centers on surveys of citizen response 
to specific changes that it intends to 
implement Participants in this libraiy 
mentioned service, job description or 
other organizational changes that were 
a direct result of planning cycles. It 
was more evident in Libraiy A than in 
the other libraries that planning had 
led to observable, tangible conse- 
quences. 

Interviews conducted in Library B 
suggested that, among those libraries 
with adopted long range plans, it re- 
alized the lease noticeable changes. 
Two additional employees were hired, 
but it was the perception of a staff 
member that there was no connection 
between the expanded staff and the 
long range plan. 

Library B was the least specific in 
writing its objectives. Our interviews 
indicated that this was by design and 
that the board did not intend that the 
document be used as an immediate 
guide to definite actions. Instead, the 
intention was that the board would 
look at the objectives when time from 
more pressing matters permitted and 
would then decide if and how any 
should be implemented. It should be 
noted that the director differed in 
saying that the plan was indted being 
usedas aguide to the library's decision 
making. Staff members, on the other 
hand, indicated that they were not 
familiar with the plan and were not 
using it 
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Library C indicated that its plan is 
being used to keep the library's ser- 
vices within the limits of the roles 
established in the planning process. 
Collection development is also being 
guided by the goals listed in the plan. 
The revised plan being used in Li- 
brary H also seems to have primarily 
a collection development impact. 

Those we interviewed in Library I 
said that their plan was being used in 
collection development in a similar 
manner. There did not appear to be 
any specific organizational or staff 
assignment changes as a resuh of the 
plan. 

The ultimate outcome of the plan- 
ning process in Library H was espe- 
cially fascinating. Here was a situa- 
tion in which the real purpose in 
implementing the planning process 
was to get a bond issue passed, not to 
come up with a workable plan that 
could take effect immediately. Bond 
issues had been defeated in the past, 
but this was the fu^t time diat the 
board responded with community- 
based planning. Staff, although they 
were aware of the purpose, were dis- 
turbed at the fact that the committee's 
report was not immediately adopt 'J 
as the library's plan. 

The presumption, by the current 
director and some of Uie staff, was 
that the process had resulted in fail- 
ure. In addition, the previous director's 
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practice of "leading" the deliberations 
of the committee was perceived as 
subverting the process. 

Yet, a bond issue was passed as a 
direct consequence of the library's 
having access to data that were col- 
lected and interpreted during the 
planning process. This gave the board 
exactly the right focus and message it 
needed when it went to the voters. 

Library H is a clear example of a 
"fit" between the board's puipose in 
convening a planning committee, the 
composition of the committee, the 
charge to the committee, and the 
comprehensive level of effort given 
to the community analysis aspect of 
the process. Each of these factors 
combined to produce the desired out- 
come—passage of the bond issue. 
Library H is a phenomenal success 
story which, due to the . lature of their 
experiences in the process, is per- 
ceived by the staff as a dismal failure. 

The outcome at Library H is per- 
haps an example of usmg the process 
for the sort of political purpose al- 
luded to by the director at one of the 
non-study libraries. An outcome of 
plaiming in Library I provides a nice 
example of what PLA suggests is one 
of the benefits of planning. Library I 
produced an attractively printed firial 
document and then proceeded to use it 
as a public relations tool. They pre- 
sented the document along with their 
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budget request to the City Council. In 
addition, they sent the document to 
people who had donated to the library's 
building project, with a message to 
the effect that they didnot want money 
this time, they just wanted to keep the 
donors informed about the library. 
They were building the good will and 
support that they anticipated would 
be needed at some point in the future. 

Several factors emerged from the 
study which can be grouped as plan- 
ning outcomes. These include: 

(1) whether a written docu- 
ment, adopted by the library 
board, resulted from the process; 

(2) the extent to which the 
document was used as a 
"working" document as op- 
posed to a "file" document; 

(3) whether the ultimate out- 
come — whatever it was — 
achieved the library's purpose 
in implementing the planning 
process in the first place; 

(4) whether the document was 
used within the library only or 
was distributed beyond the li- 
brary; and 

(5) whether outside use in- 
cluded public relations, operat- 
ing budget justification, support 
for a bond issue or the like. 
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Hhrprii^ n. F. and F 

The director of Libraiy D indi- 
cated outcomes similar to the study 
libraries/'We've actually used the 
analysis for a number of things. When 
we were presenting the need for a 
bond issue, we went back and did 
statistical comparisons, but it really 
shows graphically the increased de- 
mand for serviccs.Thatprobably isn't 
the most telling chait... because the 
staff has increased in comparison 
with services. In our annual report, 
we certainly included our mission 
statement, and I think, revealed some 
of the things we were doing in terms 
of goals." (Libraiy D Director) 

The other two libraries were not 
directly comparable to the study li- 
braries with regard to planning out- 
comes. Library E had not completed 
its planning process, therefore, we 
could not explore outcomes with the 
director. Libraiy F used its plan in- 
ternally, but did not make broader use 
of it as a public relations tool. This 
may in part be due to the library's 
status as a school district public li- 
brary which functions under the gov- 
emance of a Board of Education rather 
than a library board. 

Emergent Factors 

As discussed in this chapter, a 
number of factors emeiged from the 
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case studies as being potentially use- 
ful in future investigations. These 
were categorized, and then summa- 
rized by category earlier. It might be 
useful, however, to restate them in 
concluding diischq>ter. Briefly listed, 
the sixteen factors that emeiged from 
the study are: 

(1) a state requirement 

(2) a problem at the local level 

(3) exposure to woikshops 

(4) the director's philosophy 

(5) the perceived complexity 

or adaptability of the pro- 
cess 

(6) shared planning experi- 
ences of other, similar li- 
braries 

(7) the library's reasons for 
planning 

(8) committee's understanding 

of planning goals 

(9) guidance of the woric of the 

conunittee 

(10) chaige to the committee 

(11) size of the committee 

(12) product of 'Jie process 

(13) product with reference to 
planning goals 

(14) dissemination of the plan- 
ning product within/out- 
side the library 

(15) utilization of the planning 
product inside the libraiy 

(16) utilization of the planning 
product for public rela- 
tions, budget justification, 
and so forth. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The focus of this study was long 
range planning in small public librar- 
ies. The process described in planning 
manuals developed by the Public Li- 
brary Association was used as the 
study's frame of reference on the as- 
sumption that smaller public libraries 
thathaveengagedinplanning in recent 
years have done so primarily because 
of the availability of the instmction 
manuals. 

Case studies were conducted of 
the planning processes used in six 
midwestem public libraries serving 
populations between 10,000 and 
50,000. Data were collected through 
interviews with directors, tmstees, 
staff members, and community repre- 
sentatives, most of whom were par- 
ticipants in their library's planning 
activities. Interview data were 
supplemented by statistical andprinted 
information about the libraries and 
their communities. This information 
was obtained from the libraries, local 
Chambers of Commerce, and the 
American Library Directory (1980). 

The research was exploratory in 
that its purpose was to identify factors 
that have a probable influence on the 
ways in which planning is imple- 



mented on the local level. In order to 
assess the potential usefulness to fu- 
ture research of the factors that 
emerged from the six case studies, 
abbreviated fleld visits were made to 
three additional libraries. Similarities 
discovered between the six study li- 
braries and the three extra libraries 
with respect to the emeigent factors 
gave support to the study's findings. 

Because of the qualitative nature 
of the study, it would be inappropriate 
to try to draw firm, generalized con- 
clusions. We can, however, conclude 
from the findings a number of hypoth- 
eses that are suitable for further in- 
vestigation and perhaps quantitative 
testing in the future. The study's fmd- 
ings with respect to probable influ- 
encing factors were discussed in the 
preceeding chapter. 

Hypotheses 

This chapter suggests a number of 
hypotheses about relationships among 
the factors thatemergedfromthe study. 
The hypotheses are presented as a 
series of clusters. The six broad cat- 
egories under which the fmdings were 
discussed are used to cluster the hy- 
potheses. 
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Hypothesis Cluster # 1: 

Avrareness of the Manuals 

A. Directors of smaller public li- 
braries have reached the "awareness" 
stage in the diffusion of PLA*s plan- 
ning process, ft giibstantial mainritv 
nf directors o f public libraries serving 
populations between 10.000 and 
*^0.000 peoplft are aware of the exist- 
f nrP.nfthePT -A manuals. 

B. Knowledge of the existence of 
PLA's manuals is not sufficient moti- 
vation for small public libraries to 
engage in long range planning. LOQg 
ran ge plann ing is more likelv to be 
implemente d in thnse libraries which 
have sent representatives to state or 
regional pla nning woricshops. 

C. In public libraries serving 
populations between 10,000 and 
20,000 people, individual planning 
committee members arc less likely to 
be aware of the existence of the 
manuals. Directors of smaller public 
libraries wil l tend to select specific 
elements from the manuals for use bv 
their plannin g committees and dis- 
tribute these ^rfltber than the manuals 
themselves ^ to committee members 
at the app ropriate point in the process. 

D. Individual planning committee 
members in public libraries that serve 
over 20,000 people are likely to be 
aware of the planning manuals. Jhs. 
planning aq ^^ role setting manual will 



be perceived bv directors nf sli^tlv 
larger publi c libraries as having a 
format and co ntent that allows copies 
of the manual tf)bf '"stribntedforuse 
bv individua l members of the pi g!^mn£ 
committee. 

Hypothesis Cluster # 2: Origin of the 
Library's Decision to Plan 

A. The decision to implement a 
long range planning process in smaller 
public libraries is related to several 
factors extemal to the library itself. 
Among these are the existence of a 
requirement by the state that the li- 
brary produce a long range plan, ac- 
cess to planning workshops on the 
state and regional level, and awareness 
that libraries of a similar size have 
successfully adopted the planning and 
role setting manual. In those states 
which mand ate that public libraries 
have a lon g range plan and which 
offer informational planning woik- 
shops. libr aries serving between 
1 0 000 and 2 0 000 people will tend to 
concentrate on the product rather than 
the process involved in complying 
with the state requirement 

B. Public librarians and trust- 
ees will react more favorably to the 
concept of planning when it is pre- 
sented as a tool that has been found 
workable by their peers, than when it 
is presented as a mandate from the 
state library development agency. 
Public libr aries with fewer than five 
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nrofesssionals are mnre likelv to 
implement a systematic long range 
planning process if representatives of 
the library have attended meetings at 
which SMCcessfiil implementations of 
Planning in libraries of a similar size 
are described . 

C. Decisions to engage in long 
range planning are also influenced by 
factors specific to the libraiy, such as 
the existence of a problematic local 
situation and the philosophy of the 
library director with regard to the 
nature of planning and the role of 
citizen participation inplanning. Small 
public libraries that encounter diffi- 
culties with respect to such matters as 
operating funds, space, physical fa- 
cilities, or technology will be more 
likelv to implement long range plan- 
ning than will libraries that do not 
have a pres sing local problem. 

D. In smaller libraries the di- 
rector exerts a major influence on 
decisions to adopt a long range plan- 
ning process. If the directorperceives 
that planning is a management re- 
sponsibility, planning will tend to he 
conducted informally wi thin the li- 
brary bv the director with limited staff 
involvgment and withou t the imple- 
mentation of a specific long range 
planning process . A similar situation 
will exist in the library in which the 
director subscribes to the philosophy 
that librarians, by virtue of their edu- 
cation and experience, know more 



than the citizens at large about what 
the library should be offering by way 
of services. If the director believes 
that the conmiunitv employs its li- 
brarians to use their prnfcssinnal 
judgments concerning the provision 
of services, the library will tend to 
decide against usini^ a planning pro- 
cess that stresses direct citizen par- 
ticipation. 

E. How the library views the 
characteristics of the particular plan- 
ning process under consideration also 
influences the adoption decision. In 
libraries serving between 10,000 and 
20,000 people, a primary consider- 
ation is whether the process can be 
successfully implemented in a rea- 
sonable length of time and without 
jeopardizing or unduly disrupting the 
library's current level of service. 
SmaUerpublic libraries will decide to 
implement a planning process if it is 
perceived to be uncomplicated and 
doable within existing staff, rime and 
budgetary constraints. 

F. Another factor that influences 
adoption is whether the process is one 
that can be modified without sacrific- 
ing its utility and whether the modi- 
fication or adaptation will be difficult 
to accomplish. Smaller public librar- 
ies will decide to implement a plan- 
ning process if it is perceived tn he 
flexible enough to be adapted easily 
to the library's specific requirements 
and constraints. 
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Hypothesis Cluster # 3: Role and 
Composition of tlie Planning Committee 

A. Individually, factors such as 
the composition and size of the com- 
mittee assembled by the libraiy in 
order to carry out its long range 
planning, and the responsibilities 
given to the planning committee, 
probably do not exert a significant 
influence on the outcome of the 
planning process. There is reason to 
suspect, however, that the interaction 
of these factors with other variables 
does influence planning outcomes. 

One such variable is the extent to 
which the board and director have 
established a clear purpose for engag- 
ing in long range planning. There are 
a variety of reasons for implementing 
a long range planning process. The 
library may feel the need to control 
costs by narrowing its focus and 
eliminating some of its services, and 
the planning process may be seen as a 
way to determine which services 
should remain and which should be 
eliminated. Conversely, the library 
may be in a position to expand its 
facility and services and may be 
looking for the most appropriate areas 
for expansion. Whatever the reason 
or reasons, these should be made clear 
to the planning committee. The out- 
pnme of the planning process is related 
yo the exten t to which thft reasons for 
^mdertaking the procp ss are under- 
RtonH hv the library boa rd and director 



and are ade gnatelv convftved to the 
planning committee. 

B. The determination of which 
groups to have represented on the 
planning committee should be made 
within the context of the libraiy's 
reasons for long planning. For rx- 
ample, if the decision to institute a 
planning process is made primarily in 
response to an external mandate and 
the library has no clear goals in mind 
beyond producing a five year "main- 
tenance plan" for library services, a 
small committee is probably advis- 
able. If the intention is to use the fmal 
document in the library's "political" 
process — to impress the funding au- 
thority or to gamer citizen support — 
then a laiger committee with com- 
munity representation may be advis- 
able. T*^e ontcnme nf the planning 
nrocesR is r elated to the fit between 
the composition of the planning 
rnmmittee gnd the library's reasons 
for planning. 

C. The general way in which the 
committee functions, such as whether 
the members are expected to complete 
individual assignments or are only 
there to contribute their ideas and 
reactions, is also an important variable. 
In determining the size and composi- 
tion of the committee the library should 
take into account whether it is in- 
tended to function as a working 
committee, a reactor committee, or a 
combination of the two. The fit be- 
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tween the composition of the commit- 
tee and its expected fiinction or role in 
the process will have an influence on 
planning outcomes . 

D. Another aspect of how the 
committee functions is the extent to 
which the director or a board repre- 
sentative chairs, guides or otherwise 
monitors the work of the committee. 
One extreme would involve close di- 
rection of the committee's work by a 
representative of the library. The other 
would place a community represen- 
tative as chair of the committee. How 
the committee functions may also be 
defined in temis of how much of a 
pre-existing agenda the library im- 
poses on the committee's decisions. 
The extent to which the librarv board 
or director guides the work of the 
committee will influence planning 
outcomes. 

Hypothesis Cluster # 4: Elements of 
the Planning Process 

A. The process as originally de- 
veloped by FLA involved complex 
data collection methods and an in- 
flexibility with regard to community 
participation. The second edition of 
the process allows for much more 
flexibility in that it describes optional 
levels of effort for each step in the 
process. This is especially useful 
guidance for smaller libraries trying 
to determine how much information 
should be gathered for use by the 



planning committee. Libraries serv- 
ingbetween 10.000 and 20.000 people 
that have access to demop-aphic and 
comparative data through regional 
networicing and state library consult- 
ants wiU opt for an intermediate to 
comprehensive level of effort with 
regard to data collecrion. while using 
a basic level of effort for most of the 
odier elements in the process. 

B. Although the extent of data 
collection and the planned uses of the 
data should be determined in con- 
junction with the library's reasons for 
planning, this is probably not always 
the case. Libraries seiving over .000 
people will tend to use an intermedi- 
ate to comprehensive level of effort in 
determining the nahire of their plan- 
ning CQmmittees.and number and 
tvpes of suvevs conducted . 

C. Although there is probably no 
speciflc group of planning elements 
that all small libraries will opt to in- 
clude, the user satisfaction suivey 
seems to be the most commonly se- 
lected. As part of their planning pro- 
cesses, small libraries will tend to 
conduct in-house user surveys more 
freouentlv than non-user or citizen 
surveys. 

D. Libraries serving over 20,000 
people will be more likely to use citizen 
surveys. When cirizen suivevs are 
used, thev will tend to he telephone 
survevs rather than written surveys. 
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Chapter 4 

P y ,|f|ranftR with at least ten filU 

rime equivalent emt)ln vees will tend 
tn use mo re nf the elements of the 
planning process th fl" will smaller 
libraries . 

F. T .ihraries witl^ at least 10 full 
rimft equivq ifpt employees will Uti- 
lize stafiF r eports or presentarions to 
the plannii^ g rommittee as a means of 
Hata gather ipg anH proviHing for staff 
input into the process. 

Hypotheses Cluster #5: 

Participant Evaluations 

A. It was clear from the study that 
there are interrelationships between 
staff perceptions of their library's 
planning process and of long range 
planning in general and the manage- 
ment style of the director as indicated 
by communication patterns and the 
locus of decision-making within the 
organization. In those instances where 
communication with the staff con- 
cerning the goals of the plarming 
process and the work of the commit- 
tee was ongoing, staff perceptions 
generally mirrored those of the directo * 
and trustees, rommunication with 
«;tafFduring all Phases of planning haS 
a strong, rlirert relationship tO the 
ffti^ff V flf'f'ftptance of the goals and 
ft\Ug9mgS ft^ process. 

B. Positive staff reactions also oc- 
curred in cases in which staff perceived 
themselves as having input into the 
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process. Jh^"* ^» » ^^ng ^''^^^ ^^^^ 
t^npship bet^ i^ff^rP staff perceptions of 
the value of planning and their per- 
reprions of t heir degree of parricipa- 
rion in plann ing activities. 

C. In those libraries in which a 
number of community groups were 
represented on the planning commit- 
tee, the value of citizen participation 
was generally accepted by the library 
tmstees and the citizen participants 
themselves. The staff in some of 
those instances and the director in at 
least one instance had mixed feelings 
concerning the value of citizen par- 
ticipation. The perception of the value 
of cirizen pa rticiparion in long ranee 
planning i s a function of the 
individuars Iflt^nnship to the lihrarv 
and the indivijnaj's perreprinn of his 
orherownl evel of participation in the 

process . 



Hypothesis Cluster # 6: 

Outcomes of Planning 

A. Immediately apparent outcomes 
of the planning processes used in the 
study libraries included written long 
range plans adopted by the library 
boards and reports of the planning 
committees that were not adopted as 
long range plans. In one of the latter 
instances the data in the report was 
used to develop a strategy for the 
successful passage of a bond issue. 
The library's purpose in implement- 
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ing a planning process in this case was 
not the usual one of developing a long 
range plan. The objective was to pass 
a bond issue. Therefore, although the 
outcome was not a long range plan, it 
was nonetheless a successful imple- 
mentation of planning. However, 
participants were not imited in their 
evaluations of the outcome. Evalua- 
tions of the outcome of planning bv 
participants in the planning process 
are related to their prior expectations 
o^ what the product of the process will 

B. The perceptions of individuals 
concerning their involvement in or 
isolation from the process emeiged as 
a very important factor in participant 
evaluations in the study libraries. 
However, th(^re is a strong suggestion 
that a number of factors interact to 
produce positive or negative evalua- 
tions. Participant evaluation of the 
outcomes nf planning is a funcrion of 
the relationship of the participant to 
the lihrarv. the participant 's perceprion 
of his or her involvement in decision 
making during the process, and the 
extent to which planning gnals and 
objectives were made c lear to the 

paiticipant. 

Conclusions 

It was noted in the introduction to 
this report that the diffusion literature 
is abundant and contains many sug- 
gestions conceming those organiza- 



tional and innovation characteristics 
that are related to adoption, imple- 
mentation, and durability of an or- 
ganizational innovation. In seeking 
to identify factors which may influ- 
ence the implementation of PLA*s 
planning process, this study was 
guided by general diffusion studies in 
other fields and disciplines. Those 
factors that emeiged from the present 
study and are also suggested by the 
literature are briefly noted below. 

The relative recency of planning 
in the study libraries does not allow a 
close examination of the durability of 
the planning process m those orga- 
nizations. However, Library A has 
the longest history cf planning and it 
can be assumed from the interviews 
that planning will indeed continue to 
be used in that library. Among Glaser's 
(1981) factors are several diat are 
similar to factors that emerged from 
the interviews conducted at Library 
A as well as the other study sites. 
These include: 

(1) integration — the optional 
levels of effort in the plarming 
and role setting manual facili- 
tates the integration of plarming 
into the operations of smaller li- 
braries without the need for radi- 
cal changes in procedures. Al- 
though Library A did not adopt 
this edition, it did accept plan- 
ning as a flexible process and has 
integrated it into its operations.. 
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(2) discussion— although identi- 
fied as "communication" in the 
study, this factor emei^ed as an 
important influence on the way in 
which planning is implemented. 

(3) need— Ais factor was readily 
observable in libraiy A. The di- 
rector was not pleased with the 
library's implementation of the 
first edition of the planning 
manual. Although this influenced 
the negative decsion concerning 
adoption of the second edition, it 
did not cause the library to dis- 
continue its planning efforts. 

The director, the staff and the 
trustees were unanimous in their 
praise of the concept of commu- 
nity-based planning. There was a 
perceived need to include in their 
planning process an indication of 
which services the community 
would actually use and support 

(4) feedback — although the 
Glaser defmition of feedback re- 
fers to feedback given to the staff 
concerning their progress in 
implementing the innovation, this 
study found feedback from the 
staff to the planners to be impor- 
tant. 

(5) invnivement— this relates to 
staff perceptions of their degree 
of involvement in planning and 
implementation It also emei;ged 



as an important influencing fac- 
tor in the study. 

(6) fldflptabilitv-~die capability of 
the process to be adapted or 
modified initially and over time 
was seen as a primary consider- 
ation in the decision to adopt in 
the smaller libraries in the study. 

An additional factor listed by 
Glaser, "reward," or positive rein- 
forcement, did not emerge as a sepa- 
rate variable in this study. Instead, it 
might be viewed as a sub-dimension 
of either the "feedback" or the 
"discussion" variable. In Glaser's de- 
scription, the reward factor encom- 
passes the notion of positive rein- 
forcement by the manager of the 
staffs cooperation in the develop- 
ment and implementation of the 
innovation. lif conmiunication be- 
tween the director and the staff about 
the implementation of long range 
planning was examined more specifi- 
cally, positive reinforcement — as a 
dimension of feedback or discus- 
sion—might well emerge as an im- 
portant factor. 

As indicated in the fmdings sec- 
tion, the study also discovered factors 
that can be said to approximate sev- 
eral of the Davis and Salasin (1975) 
durability variables: (1) ability to 
carry out the innovation, (2) ad- 
equacy of the information about the 
innovation and what is required to 
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implement it, (3) existing circum- 
stances at the local level, and (4) resis- 
tance. 

Resistance might be a useful vari- 
able to investigate further. It could be 
defined in terms of the response by 
trustees to state mandated planning, 
or as the degree of resentment on the 
part of staff who do not feel suffi- 
ciently involved in the process. 

Recommendations 

A major recommendation, obvi- 
ously, is that the hypotheses generated 
in the study be considered in future 
examinations of the implementation 
of PLA's planning process. These 
hypotheses should sdso be useful in 
developing studies of other manage- 
rial innovations in .^imaller public li- 
braries. 

There remains a need to identify 
those channels and methods of dis- 
seminating innovations which will be 
the most effective in reaching diiec- 
tors of smaller public libraries, par- 
ticularly those serving fewer dian 
20,000 people. There is also a need to 
consider these public libraries when 
managerial innovations are being de- 



veloped. If, as the diffusion literature 
and this present study suggest, the 
adapubility and flexibility of the in- 
novation are important factors in its 
adoption and durability, more em- 
phasis should be placed on building 
such characteristics into innovations 
that are intended for dissemination to 
smaller libiaries. 

More important, peiiiaps, is the 
recommendation that individuals 
from smaller libraries be involved in 
the development of such innova- 
tions. In addition to the innovation 
characteristic of adaptability, factors 
specific to the potential adopter such 
as perceived need, communication, 
involvement, and feedback should 
certainly be examined in future stud- 
ies that focus on local implementa- 
tions of public library innovation. 

It is only through detailed, sys- 
tematic studies of the adoption of 
innovations that we will be able to 
understand more fully the way the 
diffusion process currently works. 
Such understanding and insight can 
form the basis for devising new sys- 
tems of information dissemination 
that will better serve the thousands of 
small public libraries in our midst. 
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APPENDIX A 



INTERVIEW GUIDELINES 



Guidelines 

1. Explain purpose of project/ fonnat of the interview 

(We're interested in how the process woiks on the local level. 
We will be asking them to describe their part in the process and 
their thoughts about it) 

2. Ask permission to tape; be ready to take notes if the person does 
not want to be taped 

3. Stress confidentiality 

(We will not discuss what was said with the director, other staff or 
trustees in such a way as to identify any individual. Wewill not 
identify any particular person or any specific library in any 
report of the study.) 

4. Give person a copy of the "informed consent" form; go over the 
content with the person; obtain signature and provide a signed copy. 

Interview questions/probes 

1. What is your relationship to the library: staff member, department head, other 
administrative position; trustee; friend; user, etc; 

2. How long have you been associated with the library? 
If association pre-dates use of nlannin g nrocgss* 

A. If appropriate, probe concerning how services, objectives, etc. were determined 

before use of planning process (by director and trustees only; with input from dept. 
heads; any staff involvement? etc.) 

B. Has using the planning process made any noticeable difference in the library's day to 

day operation? (For example: Do you or does your department emphasize goals and 
objectives more than before? Has there been any change in your job description or 
in the way you carry out your responsibilities? 



3. How would you describe your participation in the planning process? 

A. extent of involvement; duration of involvement; specific lespor sibilities, 
time devoted to planning process — short term/ ongoing, etc. 

B. prior experience with planning— either individually or as part of a group process 

C. voluntary participation or drafted; believer/non-believer at start and now? 

4. From your vantage point, would you describe how the process worked? 

A. What was involved? Were there any pre-planning activities that you know of? 

B. Was brainstorming used? Were you involved in any brainstorming sessions? 
How well did this technique work? 

C. Was there much small group interaction? Was it difficult to facilitate group 

interaction? 

D. Were specific jobs assigned to group members? Did people work independently? 
Was most of the "leg work" (data collection) assigned to die staff? 

E. How was community/user data collected? By whom? 

F. How was input obtained from staff/trostees/citizen groups not on the planning 
committee? 

G. How were the data analyzedAnterpreted? How was a consensus arrived at? 

5. In your ophiion, what are the benefits and/or the drawbacks of having 
gone through the process ? 

A. any tangibleAntangible outcomes? 

B. any effect on public or staff perceptions of the library? 

C. any noticeable changes in user satisfaction? 

D. any effects on your satisfaction witii your job? 

E. did benefits outweigh drawbacks (was it worth it)? 

6. Would you like to comment on anything else about having gone 
through the process that we haven't talked about? 
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LIBRARY A 



Pnniilntinn wrved; 32,795 1989 Pgr rapito int?ninPi $18.03 

BflflKCftligct^on! 58,720 vols. 21 (8 prof., 6 non-prof., 

£acilitifi&: main library, bookmobile 4 clerical -t- students) 

Planning «ti>rfi!«ifP«» 1982, 1986, 1990 

state mflnrinted long rnngg nlnn; (1982, 1986) no (1990) yes 



Library A is a city library which, through a contractual arrangement, also 
serves six nearby townships. Although the contractual district has a larger 
population than the city, "there is no industry [in the townships].... Basically, 
all the tax money is being raised on homes, and from personal property. The 
tax money in the city is being raised primarily from industry." (Library A 
Director) 

The city library board is composed of seven members. The contractual 
district library board consists of those seven members plus an additional four 
l^eople. "We have two separate tax rates here. Because we have the contrac- 
tual rate, we have actually two separate libraries....City people are paying 38 
cents and the township people arc paying 16 cents, and they arc getting 
exactly the same service.... The township people arc using the library in 
greater numbers than the city people." (Library A Du^ctor) 

There is another city-contractual district library th?* serves other small 
conmiunities in the county, plus one or two communities in a ricighboring 
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county. The two libraries provide reciprocal borrowing privileges to each 
other's patrons. 

Soon after Library A was established as a city public library in 1898, it 
applied for and received a Carnegie building grant. The building was 
opened to the public in 1903. By 1975, the contractual district had been 
established, bookmobile service was being offered, and a major remodeling 
of the facility had been undertaken. 

In 1982, the library conducted its first long range planning process, 
which was implemented without reference to the PLA manual. "We have a 
real stable staff now, but we were all new then and we felt that we needed to 
know what was going on in the community. Nothing like this had been done 
before and we did this actually before we even thought about a building 
project." (Library A Duector) 

Selggted Goals from thp Plan: 

o "To promote the library as an essential and integral community resource 

and information center.'* 
o "To make the library a center to facilitate informal learning by providing 

guidance and materials for independent learners." 
o "To improve communication between supervisors and staff." 
o "To improve reference service." 
o "To improve patron service at the circulation desk." 
o "To provide a quiet place for serious study." 
o "To increase the number and quality of programs offered by the Adult 

Services Department." 
o "To increase the amount of audiovisual equipment available to the 

public." 

o "To increase use of the Young Adult Collection." 

In 1984, another renovation and expansion project was completed at a 
cost of 1.2 million dollars. "We completed the first survey in 1982 and in 
1983 we started the plans for a new building (which we hadn't even antici- 
pated and didn't even ask those kinds of questions, really, when we did the 
survey). But people told us what they thought. What they told us was that 
they wanted a place where they could study quietly because there was abso- 
lutely no opportunity to do that here and that they needed a community 

15^ 
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meeting room. Those were the two main things that came out of that [first 
survey]. And then we incorporated that right into our building plan the next 
year.** (Libraiy A Director) 

Information gathered from its user surveys in 1982 was used by the li- 
brary during pubHc hearings on the building bond issue. **We could say, *96 
percent of the people that we surveyed said that the libraiy was very in ^or- 
tant to them.* So, as it turned out, even not knowing what we were going to 
use this [information] for, it was real valuable to have.** (Libraiy A Director) 
The city taxpayers are canying the entire burden for the bond issue, "be- 
cause legaUy a contractual district cannot enter into a bond arrangement.** 
(Libraiy A director) 

A second long range planning process was implemented in 1986. This 
time the library used the first PLA planning manual. "What happened to us 
was, we spent six months trying to put together a very elaborate plan, and 
we spent a lot of time away from our department. It was very hard on the 
support staff, and it was veiy hard on our services. So we came up with a 
plan, but it was at great cost....It was veiy hard for us to provide a consistent 
level of good service and do the planning process at the same time.** (Library 
A Director) 

Selected Onals from the 1Q«fi Plan; 

o "Increase efforts to extend the fiill resources of the library to meet the 
unique needs of senior citizens, retarded, blind, deaf, functionally 
illiterate, and other special populations. Libraiy resources include 
materials, personnel, programming, and facilities." 

o "Utilization of volunteers to increase and maintain library services. 
Develop and implement a volunteer oiganization including a volunteer 
coorditiator and volunteer training." 

o "Promote and produce materials that record local history, people, 
places, and events." 



At the time the library was visited by the research team (March 1990), 
the staff was about to begin its third planning cycle. "This time we are not 
using the planning process book at all. We*re just doing our own thing.... 
We*re going to do two pages, maybe three pages for the in-house. That will 
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have 10-15 questions that will be very straight forward.... I told my staff that 
each department should submit two questions to me, and two questions only. 
Those should be about services or collections that we have some intent to 
change." (Library A Dhector) 

A fact sheet distributed by Library A notes that, "A fiill range of service is 
available to patrons of all ages. A ramp and elevator make the library physi- 
cally accessible to the handicapped. The community room is available to 
nonprofit groups at no charge. Library service has grown to include an adult 
literacy program, computers, videocassettes and audiovisual materials as 
well as books. The library is an information center serving an important role 
in the community. Services are evaluated periodically to give the best ser- 
vice possible.** 



Library B is a city library that also serves a nearijy area through a con- 
tractual arrangement. There are seven board members who are appointed by 
local authorities associated with the various constituencies the library serves 
(e.g., the school board, the county, the city, a district judge). The city is home 
to a private university. In a neighboring community there is a laige library 
serving the portion of the county not included in the contractual district 

One of the people at Library B told us, "anybody in the county can use 
us. They can come here and get a card and use us. So we do sort of subtly 
encourage people to use both libraries. We are not at all upset if they use the 
otiier library. That's a different access point. Also, we do have the university. 
So, in a way, that does take the pressure off of our reference collection. We're 
well enough used anyway." (Library B Staff Member 2) 



LIBRARY B 





FfldliHcs r main library only 

Stnf» mflniiflt<>rf long rana» nian! YeS 



75 volunteers) 
Planning siart date ! 1988 
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An addition to the facility, built in 1984, doubled the library's floor space. 
The library has an active Friends of the Library oiganization that hoJds 
spring and fall book sales. Over seventy volunteers work part-time at the 
libraiy. "There's a reluctance on the part of the board to add paid staff. That 
dates back to the early 1980s when ^ere were financial problems in the 
libraiy, and they had to let a lot of the part time staff go, and brought in a lot 
of volunteers. Not the way to start a volunteer program! You don't do it for 
negative reasons. You do it for a positive reason. It took a number of years 
for that to wash itself out of the system." (Libraiy B Director) 

The library completed its long range plan in 1989. The mission statement 
describes, as the library's purpose, "to oflfer educational, enrichment and 
recreational opportunities to the citizens served by die... library district. 
These purposes will be pursued, in keeping with the Library Bill of Rights, 
through the use of collections of print, nonprint and other audio visual mate- 
rials, programs, lectures, exhibits and other worthy library services." The 
plan lists goals and objectives in seven major areas: personnel, library col- 
lections, library services, supporting resources, buildings and grounds, coop- 
eration^ublicity, and evalir*^on of the Long Range Plan. 

Despite the statement of purpose included in the long range plan, one of 
the trustees, when asked if the library had a mission statement, replied, 
"Good God, no! ...When we develop a thing called a mission statement, we 
tend to look upon it as being sacred .... We don't see it as an evolving state- 
ment. Tve seen people get trapped into a situation where months after their 
mission statement was developed, they avoid doing things because it doesn't 
support die mission statement" (Library B Tmstee 2) 

Selected Goals from the Long Range Plan. 19R9-199.^! 

0 "Provide sufficient personnel to meet the needs for service in all areas 
of the Library" 

0 "Continue to increase involvement of volunteers in as many areas of 

the Library as possible" 
0 "Encourage professional development among the staff' 
0 "Continue to develop collections of all types of library materials which 

take into account interests of our patrons and which present a 

multiplicity of viewpoints" 
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0 "Increase the use of electronic and automated librar> tools" 

0 "Provide an automated circulation and catalog system for theLibrary's 

patrons and staff' 
0 "Provide adequate public funding for the Library" 
0 "Increase private funding for the Library" 
0 "Work to promote cooperation with other libraries and interested 

agencies in our area" 

The plan includes non-specific objectives, such as, "Fill the need for full 
time staffing (all hours the Library is open to the public) of adult services, 
children's services, circulation, and volunteer coordinationAraining; review 
these needs annually." The lack of specifics and timelines is explained by a 
concluding statement: "Action steps necessary to implement the major Goals 
will be developed by the appropriate members of the Board and Library 
Staff and will be presented periodically to the Board for discussion and 
implementation during the period of this Plan." (Library B Long Range 
Plan, 1989-93 ) 

The library is included in a promotional brochure describing the agencies 
that contribute to "Quality of Life" in the community. This publication 
states that in addition to its collection of books, large print books, newspa- 
pers, and periodicals. Library B owns "phonorccords, compact discs, video- 
tapes, books-on-tape, and slides .... Reference service (either in person or by 
telephone) and interlibrary loan are provided ^n outreach program delivers 
library materials to residents who are homebound. The children's department 
offers story hours and sununer reading programs." 
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LIBRARY C 



Pnnillatiffll yrVfrt: 13300 19OTP#r«»nitotnmniAt $42.02 

Booh CTllMti»n: 49,745 vols. Staff: 16 (2 prof., 5 para^prof. 

Eadlttis: main library only 9 clerical) 

Stete maiKiatgd long ranpo plan? nO Plannlnp sfrarf rtafp ? IQgft 



Library C is a school district library governed by a seven member board 
of trustees appointed by the Board of Education. Each trustee serves a seven 
year term. The library was established by the Village Council in 1930. As 
the result of the passage of a bond issue, the present building was con- 
slnicted in 1959. An addition to the building was dedicated in 1983. Half of 
the library's income is from local property taxes and half is from state fimds 
distributed through the county. 

The library joined six other public libraries in developing a county-wide 
long range plan in 1989. At that time, a demographic sunmiaiy of the 
library's service area in relation to the county as a whole revealed the follow- 
ing population characteristics: mostly white, better educated, with higher 
incomes; more working mothers and larger famUies; more managers and 
sales people; more manufacturing and wholesale and retail trade. 

The library is an active participant in regional resource sharing and net- 
working. Among the cooperative ventures in which the library participates 
are: development and maintenance of a union serials list, rotation of print 
and nonprint collections, consulting, and staff development programs. 

According to the mission statement included in Library C's long range 
plan, the library "provides current high demand, high interest materials as 
well as accurate and basic reference materials in a variety of formats to meet 
the personal and educational needs of community persons of all ages. The 
Library emphasizes services and activities which stimulate young children to 
develop an interest and appreciation of reading and learning. The Library 
encourages individuals and groups to utilize the Library facilities for their 
special needs and activities." 
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o "Provide for the financial security of the Library" 

0 "Improve staff performance" 

0 "Explore new technologies" 

0 "Increase use of collection" 

0 "Improve quality of collection" 

0 "Promote Library as v source of popular materials" 

0 "Promote Library as a resource for preschoolers and their parents" 

0 "Promote Library as source of basic reference sources" 

0 "Promote Library as focal point in community" 

According to one of its promotional brochv .s, Library C "endeavors to 
meet the unique educational and recreational needs of this growing suburban 
and business community." Included among its collections and services are: 
"large print books, a paperback exchange, phone books on microfiche, 
magazines, maps, college catalogs and mail order catalogs, business ser- 
vices, computer software, records, cassettes, talking books, CDs, videos, 
closed caption decoder, InfoTrac, meeting rooms, typewriter, computers, CD 
and video players, electronic encyclopedia, monthly art show, art classes, 
babysitting clinic, voter registration, service to the homebound, and field 
trips sponsored by the Friends of the Library." 



Library G is a relatively new library, havmg been established in 1962 by 
what was then a township. It moved to its present building on a three acre 
site in 1976. The building consists of two levels, with juvenile, adult, and 
reference services provided from the upper level. On the lower level arc 
meeting rooms, a local history repository, storage space, and the Library for 
the Blind and Physically Handicapped. 



LIBRARY G 



Ponulation served ! ^ *J ,500 
Book golledion t 82,875 vols. 



Facilities ! main library only 
Stnte mandnfed Inny ranpe plan! no 
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In 1974, the City Charter was amended to allow a one mil tax levy to be 
used exclusively for support of the library. In 1989, the library levy was 
.95 mil. According to the Planning Committee report, "A major problem to 
be solved is the issue of non-residem patrons, specifically those residents 
who live within the boundaries of the [local] school district, but not within 
the city limits. Currently those individuals may obtain a non-resident card 
for $24 per year. However, this often causes confusion and negative feel- 
ings." 

Library G's planning committee concluded that the "Library is a well 
managed, busy library providing the kinds of services its patrons desire;. No 
change of emphasis is suggested." (Report of the Long Range Planning 
Committee) The conmiittee reconunended that the library commit a sig- 
nificant amount of its time and resources to two primary roles: "children's 
services" and "popular materials library." As a secondary role, the commit- 
tee suggested "reference library." 

Although the complete report was not adopted as Library G's long range 
plan, the mission statement developed for the report was adopted by the 
trustees. It states that "The.. .Library is the infomiation hub of the commu- 
nity. It provides [cityjresidents with high demand, high interest, current 
materials in a variety of formats. Special emphasis is given to iimovative 
programs, services and materials for children of all ages in order to encour- 
age their interest in reading, learning and library usage. The Library also 
serves as a reference center for all residents of [the city]." {Report of the 
Long Range Planning Committee, 1989) 

The Plaiming Conunittee's list of four service goals and two management 
goals, each accompanied by several specific objectives, constituted the five 
year plan it reconunended to the board for adoption in September 1989. 
Below is the first service goal and its objectives: 

All Children and Young Adults of the community will have access to 
high quality programs and learning opportunities. 

Objective 1. to provide children's programming that reflects user demand 
in format, content and quantity by September 1 , 1990. 
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Objective 2. to provide a laiger children's area that can be subdivided 
for distinct functions or age groupings by July 1 , 1993. 

Objective 3. to hire additional personnel for the children's area by 
July 1, 1990. 

Objective 4. to maintain the Young Adult fiction collection in the 
children's area and move the young adult non-fiction 
materials to the adult area where young adult reference 
questions will be handled by July 1, 1990 

The "transfer of the young adult nonfiction...just was a terrible situa- 
tion.... To give you an idea on how that came about— it was just so ridicu- 
lous.... each of the staff members did a presentation. One of the young adult 
librarians had six items to bring before the planning group. But her basic 
point was that ... we should provide more seating, more space, more money, 
more materials, and more staff to oversee this area. That was her final point, 
and she said — she had ten words — ^"or pare down the collection to include 
only young adult fiction.' Hiis was all she said." (Library G Director) 

The director was upset that moving the young adult nonfiction was in- 
cluded as "part of the objectives for the current fiscal year. [The staff 
member's] other statements were expansionaiy, but this one was accepted 
with little thought given to the consequences. The staff was forward thinking 
in its comment that, if we are not to expand, then we must pare down the 
collection." (Libraiy G Duector) 

As a result of the Director's memos to the board, objecting to some of the 
specifics and timelines given in the planning committee's recommendations, 
the board decided to "refer the long range plan report to the libraiy adminis- 
tration to prepare a plan for implementing the broad goals. Which they did. 
It is now in my hands." (Libraiy G Director) 

"That's the status of the report at this time. It has not been adopted by the 
library board. The only thing adopted from it was the mission statement, 
which is an extremely good one. Many of the goals and the objectives are 
veiy good." (Library G Director) 
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According to the brochure provided by Library G, its resources include: 
"books on tape, magazines, old favorites, framed art, records, best sellers, 
videos, compact discs, cassette tapes, reference materials, vertical file, news- 
papers, copy machine, picture collection, coupon^attem/puzzle exchange." 
The brochure also describes some of die libraiy's services. For example, 
"Reference librarians, both Children's and Adult, are eager to assist you with 
our collection of books, periodicals, and other resources. Programs are of- 
fered throughout the year for a wide range of interests and ages. The Public 
Access Computer catalog helps patrons quickly and easily find resources by 
title, author or subject. Meeting rooms are available for government, busi- 
ness and non-profit organizations." 

Under the heading "General Information" is found the statement, "If we 
don't have what you request, we can probably get it through interlibrary 
loan. Membership in the [regional] Library Cooperative offers access to 
resources throughout the state and nation." The brochure describes the 
children's area as having been "Created especially for younger hands and 
interests with climbing equipment, puzzles and a doll house. Books are 
arranged by reading level. Features a personal computer, videos, reference 
material and other resources for kids. Extensive parent-teacher collection." 



LIBRARY H 

N 



Ponulation sgrvpd ! 42,751 19«9 Per capito incomei $17.83 

Book goilertlnn! 95,161 vols. Staff: 19 (4 prof. , 15 clerical) 

EadlitifiS: main library, bookmobile Planning start d«ti>s : 1986, 1990 
State mandated long range nlan* no 
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Library H is a county district library. There arc two other public libraries 
in the county that serve communities not covered by the county library 
district. Any resident of the state is eligible for a library card from Library 
H. There is no charge for non-district residents. 
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Library H began as a social library organized by a twenty-six member 
women's reading circle in 1897. When the state passed legislation a year 
later that enabled cities to levy a tax for the purpose of maintaining a public 
library, the reading circle was incorporated as a City Library Association. 
Soon afterwards, the women turned over their collection of 535 volumes to 
the city and a local banker donated a room for the library in one of the bank's 
buildings. The board of education donated an additional 375 volumes and 
levied a 3/10 of a mill tax for the public library, which satisfactorily pro- 
vided for all of its expenses. By 1902. the Ubrary had received a Carnegie 
building grant and soon had its own facDity. The population served by the 
library at the time was 8.000. 

Despite decades of population growth and a transformation from city 
library to county district library, the operation was still housed in the same 
Carnegie building in 1979. A library building consultant, retained that year 
by the board, recommended a 25,000 square foot building on an 85,000 
square foot site. The library was only able to obtain a 10,000 square foot 
existing building on a 32.000 square foot site, a gain of less than 3,000 
square feet of usable space. Not surprisingly, within five years the library 
had once more outgrown its quarters and, in 1986, the first long range plan- 
ning process was instituted. 

The library board specified in writing its charge to the planning commit- 
tee. The committee, chaired by the library director, was requested to "study 
the needs of the citizens of [the] County for library service" and to "evaluate 
the current performance of the library." Based on its fmdings, the committee 
was then asked to develop a long range plan including recommendations for 
"a mission statement for the role of the library in the community" and "goals 
and objectives for the library over the next five years." In its charge to the 
committee, the board expressed its expectation that the plan developed by 
the committee would be presented to the trustees "for fmal approval and 
implementation" and that the board would be "apprised of the progress of 
the Long Rar.ge Planning Committee at the Board's monthly meetings." 
(Library H rharge to the Planpi^g Committee) 

Although the committee did not have access to the role setting exercise in 
the second edition of the PLA planning manual, its fust meeting was faciU- 
tated by one of the developers of role setting. She led the committee through 
a role prioritization process that utilized 11 roles, which differed from the 
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roles eventually included in the manual. The major roles selected by the 
libraiy were "Children's Reading and Viewing Center," "Recreational Read- 
ing and Viewing for Adults," "Young Adults Reading and Viewing Center," 
Information Agency & Adult Independent Learning Center," "Student's 
Auxiliaiy," and "Community Center." Despite this attempt at setting priori- 
ties, the mission statement prepared by the committee was typically broad: 
[Library H] "shall provide services, programs, facilities and access to all 
fonns of available media to help meet the educational, recreational, informa- 
tional, cultural and literacy needs of the residents of the libraiy 's service 
area." 

According to the planning committee report, a consultant from the state 
library, "using the nominal group technique, obtained 81 ideas from the 
committee for goals and objectives. The three members of library staff who 
were on the committee took these ideas and formulated goals and objectives 
for submission to the Board of Trustees." A set of broad goals covering 10 
areas (finances, collection, staff, programming, branches, areas for expan- 
sion, bookmobile/outreach, public relations, use, and computers) was devel- 
oped. Under each goal the number of objectives ranged from one or two to 
over 20. Almost all of the objectives were dependent upon the first goal and 
the successful accomplishment of its first accompanying objective: 

Goal I - To have sufficient funding so that the library can provide 
appropriate services, programs, staff and facilities 

Objective A - To place a multipurpose levy, for buildings and 
operations, on the ballot by special or general 
election by the end of 1988. (Library H Planning 
Committee Report) 

The document presented to the library board as the committee's report 
was in excess of 30 pages. The board thanked the committee for its work and 
filed the report without formally implementing it as a long range plan. 

With the arrival of the current director, a new long range plan was devel- 
oped and implemented. According to the introduction to the new plan, "The 
current document builds on the foundation of the original long range plan by 
incorporating many of its goals and objectives for effective library service. 
In some areas timetables have been adjusted, accomplished objectives de- 
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leted and different emphases placed on certain aspects of library service." 
(Library H Long Range Plan, 1990-1994) 

The mission statement in the new plan is similar to the statement in the 
earlier plan, except for an additional sentence: "The libraiy's collection will 
reflect the current interests and tastes of the community." 

Spiprfod Ooflk from thp l<>on-1Q94 Plan (Most are unchanged from 1986): 

0 "To provide excellent collections of print and non-print materials with 

an emphasis on providing high-demand items, collections for younger 

readers and reference resources" 
0 "To attract, develop and retoin a high quality library staff and give them 

the necessary training and resources to provide excellent library 

services" 

0 "To provide educational, recreational, informational and culmral programs 
for all ages that are designed to promote the use of library materials 
and services" 

0 "To increase public awareness of library services and materials through 

an active community relations program" 
o "To provide service to county residents unable to come to the main library 

or a branch by means of continuing and expanded bookmobile and 

outreach services" 
0 "To establish branches wherever needed in the service area" 

Wth the successful passage of its building program bond issue in 1990, 
Library H was about to begin construction of its new main facility at the 
time it was visited by the research team. It was also in the plannir3 stages 
for constmction of its first branch library. 

An infomiational brochure provided by the library lists a number of 
special services: "public meeting room, special programs and story hours for 
children, large print books, voter registration, talking books, interlibrary 
loans, audio-visual equipment, local history and genealogy materials, and 
adult new reader material. In addition to hardcover and paperback books, the 
library's collection mcludes pamphlets, maps, records, periodicals, 16 nmi 
and 8 mm fihns, VHS/BETA tapes, audio cassettes, filmstrips, 16 mm pro- 
jectors, filmstrip projectors, slide projector, overhead projectors and VHS 
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units, a circulating art collection, computers and software." The bookmobile 
provides services to the homebound and disabled. The library participates in 
two regional networks. 



LIBRARY I 



/ 

PonMlfltion sprv«*rf! 14,149 
Bnnk gnllPTtinn. 59^23 vols. 
Fadlitiesi main library only 
State mandated Innp range nlan; 



1989 Pi»r ranifa inmm^. $23 JO 

Staff: 9 (4 prof. , 5 clerical) 

Planning «fart rtufm:. 1987, 1990 



Library I is a city library with a seven member Board of Trustees ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. In accordance with state library statutes, three addi- 
tional individuals also attend board meetings in their role as the city's Com- 
mon Cotmcil Library Liaison Committee. 

The city has enjoyed public library service since 1884. "The first library' 
was one room in City Hall, contaming 1,043 books, and supported by indi- 
vidual subscription. It was so popular— 500 people immediately applied for 
library cards— that it quickly outgrew both space and funding. In 1885, the 
city took over funding and, a year later, moved the ... City Library into two 
larger rooms. By 1890, even these facilities became overcrowed." (Library I 
new building Dedication Pmgram 1985) 

Due to the generosity of a local philanthropist, a new building was con- 
stmcted in 1891 on a lot provided by the city. The library opened with a 
collection of 4,500 books and served a population of 4,000. According to a 
locally published history of the library, it was the first public libraiy in the 
U.S. to feature open stacks. In 1954, a major remodeling project was com- 
pleted to ease overcrowding on L^e building's main floor. 

The current building, completed in 1985, "has been designed with flex- 
ibility a top priority. Unforeseen new services will require changes in the 
interior arrangement of the library over the years to come, and the flexibility 
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of the new design wiU aUow these changes to be made, at Utde additional ^ 
cost, for many years to come. Walls, stairs, and other such fixed 'elements 
have been kept to a minimum, to allow for change and expansion in the 
fiinirc. Air conditioning, lighting, and wiring will also allow rearrangement 
of the interior space as needed." (Library I new building Pf dication PfQ- 

gram. 1985) 

According to the "Introduction" to the Long Range Plan, "Several tight 
budget years convinced die Board and Staff of the ... Community Libra.-y of 
the need for long-range planning in order to establish service priorities and 
to better allocate existing resources. Seeking direction in formulating and 
presenting a 1989 budget, the planning process was begun in December, 
1987, and the written planning document approved in July, 1988 .... The 
purpose of die planning meetings was to first look at the community the 
Ubrary serves and at the Ubrary and its resources as they now exist. '[State] 
Public Library Standards,' a document developed by tiie Division for Library 
Services, was used to assess the library and information on the community 
was gatiiered from census dsitBL:\Long-Ran8e Plan, 1988-1991) 

The mission statement appearing in die long range plan states that the 
library "serves the people of the community by providing access to materi- 
als and services which meet their informational, educational, and recre- 
ational needs. The library seeks to stimulate an interest in reading by provid- 
ing leisure reading and other popular material for persons of all ages, includ- 
ing chUdren. The library seeks to encourage self-development by providmg 
access to information resources in a variety of formats and using a variety 
of technologies. The library seeks to help people of the community by pro- 
viding answers to their information needs. For the current planning cycle, 
1988-1991, the library has selected as its Primary Role that of Popular Mate- 
rials Library, and as its Secondary Roles those of Independent Learning 
Center, Children's Door to Learning and Reference Library." (Long-Range 
Plan, 1988-1991) 

The plan provides one or two goals, with accompanying objectives for each 
selected role, plus a set of goals and objectives categorized uno r the term 
"access." It also presents tiie objectives listed according to the year in which 
each will be accomplished. 
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Selected Goals frnin fhi» T nng Ranoe Pl an. 

o "Provide and maintain a sufficient quantity of high-demand, high- 
interest materials in a variety of fomiats for persons of all ages." 

0 "Evaluate the present collection in light of user needs." 

0 "Evaluate the present collection in light of appropriateness and 
relability of materials." 

o "Increase programming for children." 

0 "Develop a collection which meets the needs of children, parents, 

and adult care-givers." 
o "Increase the availability of reference services to the community." 
0 "Provide adequate staff to carry out die library's programs." 
0 "Plan for library automation." 

A "planning to plan"outline prepared by the director of Library I, detail- 
ing die activities, timetable, and responsibilities associated with the 1990 
planning process, states that "The Library Board of Trustees as a whole will 
serve as the Planning Committee. The Common Council Liaison Commit- 
tee, Library Director, and Staff will participate in the process. Since a full- 
scale planning process under the guidance of a facilitator was completed less 
than two years ago in the summer of 1988, an abbreviated planning process 
will be undertaken and completed by June, 1990. It v;ill consist chiefly of 
reviewing the goals and objectives in the ... Community Library Long-Range 
Plan, 1988-1993, udpdating those goals and objectives, and drafting a ... 
Community Library Long-Range Plan, 1990-1993. A more complete plan- 
ning process can be undertaken again in 1992 or 1993." 

In addition to books, periodicals, newspapers, and pamphlets. Library I's 
collection consists of records, cassettes, compact discs, 16 mm fihns, video- 
cassettes, art prints, puppets, puzzles, computers, videoplayers and other 
AV equipment. The library's services and programming include a commu- 
nity meeting room, story hours and summer reading programs, reference, 
and interlibrary loan. The library participates in regional and county net- 
woricing. The director of Library I serves on the long range plaiming com- 
mittee of the cooperative composed of public libraries in the county. 
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